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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


BY REV. JAMES T. BIXBY. 


THERE are some questions which cannot be discussed too 
much. They may be worn threadbare, but they are too mo- 
mentous to be shoved out of sight. Such a question is that 
of the relation of science and religion. On it depends at 
once the freedom of the mind and the hopes of the soul. 

In Isaiah’s conception of the Messiah, the Jewish ideal of 
a perfect man, and in Peter’s conception of a true Christian, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding is to be combined 
with the fear of God: faith and virtue are to be supplemented 
by knowledge ; or, in the phraseology of to-day, “science and 
religion” are to be united. But at the present day there are 
many who hold them irreconcilable. It is notorious that a 
large proportion of men of science scout all religious doc- 
trines as baseless fancies, old superstitions whose rusty fet- 
ters every one who seeks positive knowledge should alto- 
gether cast off. The religious world, on its part, treats 
science with no less contempt. There is hardly a discovery 
of modern times which has not, when new, been anathema- 
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tized by religious prejudices as impious and unscriptural. 
The Pope’s Encyclical Letter denounces modern science as 
godless and blind. Protestant divines cry out, “Amen.” 
“The church,” say the Catholics, “the Bible,” say the evan- 
gelicals, “is the only source of true knowledge.” 

For religion and science thus each to discredit the other 
is, I believe, a condition ‘fraught with the utmost danger to 
both. Neither can deal a blow at the other without wound- 
ing itself. 

If science, in the first place, denies the legitimacy of the 
conceptions and doctrines of religion, she denies the legiti- 
macy of her own. They rest on grounds of precisely the 
same general character. Does science, for example, seek to 
invalidate the. belief in free-will, in soul, or in God, because 
each of them rests for its proof only on intuition? But what 
other guarantee than this has science for the veracity: of the 
senses and the truth of phenomena? Nay, what other guar- 
antee than a similar intuition has science for the very basis 
of its whole system,—the doctrine of the uniformity of 
nature? 

Does science refuse to admit mind and soul as real exist- 
ences because they are intangible, imponderable, incompre- 
hensible in essence? What physicist ever comprehended 
the essence of matter or force? What savant in his most 
delicate balances ever weighed heat? or with his finest pin- 
cers grasped a piece of light? Does science proclaim that 
the only thing we can kuow is given by experience and ob- 
servation, and that inference and analogy are to be ruled out 
as supplying nothing worthy the mind’s confidence? What 
becomes then of the whole department of geology, or that of 
palzontology, of archeology, or of ethnology? What man 
of science ever observed an ichthyosaurus pursuing its prey 
through the sea of the Liassic period, or a Pre-Adamite man , 
chipping out his flint arrow-heads? What savant ever stood 
by and saw glaciers filling up the basins of the Scotch lakes, 
or our Aryan progenitors marching forth from the table-lands 
of central Asia? Take away what inference and analogy 
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have contributed to science, and its stately structure tum- 
bles into a dust-heap. 

But if science cannot pull out the pillars which support 
religion without tumbling the roof on its own head, reli- 
gion is still less able to reject science with safety to herself. 
If religion forbids us to trust God’s own handwriting on 
the tablets of nature, if she forbids us to trust the original 
documents which are open to every one’s inspection, how 
can she expect the world to accept the revelations which 
came originally only through the distorting medium of hu- 
man faculties, and which have descended to us down a long 
line of transmissions, transcriptions, and translations, by the 
hands of fallible men ? 

It is a fact patent to every one that science has on its side 
all the best energies of the modern mind. For four hun- 
dred years it has driven religion from post to post. Its slow, 
sure progress, like an Alpine glacier, has never lost a foot of 
ground it has once taken. Science has under its control the 
currents of the world’s belief. The facts that its savants 
establish to-day in twenty-five years will be the creed of all 
educated men. If religion is irreconcilable with science, her 
fate is that of the Ptolemaic system. 

Religion and science, if they would live and flourish, must 
then be reconciled. In what way shall this be done? Shall 
we adopt the method which Frederick Maurice and others 
advocate, and which Baden Powell and Faraday and so many 
more have practiced, — that of assigning to each of them a 
separate half of the field of knowledge, each to exercise inde- 
pendent authority in its own half, but never intrude into the 
other’s half? 

Such a mode of harmonizing the two rivals may be very 
convenient, and, in theory, looks very well; but it is impossi- 
ble and injurious in practice. The field of knowledge and 
belief cannot be partitioned off into two such independent 
domains. Science and religion interpenetrate and mix at a 
thousand points. The questions of prayer, of miracles, of 
the nature of mind and soul, of demoniacal possession, the 
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creation, the deluge, the origin and place of man in nature, — 
how are you going to run the boundary line when you come 
to these? A man cannot honestly make himself into two 
individuals, and as a professor of physiology believe in proto- 
plasm, as a professor of religion in soul; as a paleontologist 
know that the earth was full of death for thousands of years 
before man appeared, as a theologian believe that death came 
in through Adam’s sin; as a savant, believe in necessity, 
as a Christian, believe in free-will; as a physicist, know 
that a solid piece of iron will always sink in water, as a 
church-member, believe that Elijah’s ax-head swam. Thus 
to take turn and turn about, first with science and then 
with religion, is a kind of double-dealing which soon destroys 
not only intellectual clearness, but moral honesty, and is a far 
worse foe to religion than any open battle. 

Is there then any method of reconciliation left? Yes; this. 
one: to take the testimony of doth religion and science; to 
weigh in the scales of reason what each offers; accept that 
which is most weighty, from whichever side it comes; use 
science to correct the errors of religion; use religion to sup- 
ply the deficiences of science. 

Religion, on the one hand, needs science to guide and cor- 
rect it. In its climbing instinct, it stretches up its hands 
and clutches and clings to whatever it comes across. In its 
first gropings for an object of worship it embraced stumps 
and bones and rocks. Then, when it found out the power- 
lessness and unworthiness of these, it reached up to higher 
objects, hill and sky, sun and moon ; then, as it learned more 
of these, it raised its reverence to a company of human gods, a 
sense-stealing Bacchus, an amorous Cupid, a cunning Apollo, 
a jealous Juno, and so on. Then, with the growing comprehen- 
sion of the unity of all nature, it rose to the idea of a single, 
supreme God, —a Zeruane Akeraune, first of beings; a Jove, 
father of the gods ; a Jehovah, beside whom there is no other 
god, — and thrust down the other deities into the position of 
divinities, nymphs, spirits, and devils. Still religion had not 
got above superstition. She still clung for a long while to 
burnt offerings and washings and fastings ; macerations and 
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masses ; interferences by good and evil spirits ; ideas of God 
as wrathful, jealous, appeasable, sitting in the heavens and 
laughing at his foes, repenting of what he had once done, 
interposing to mend his work. Gradually, increasing knowl- 
edge pulled one after another of these rounds also out of the 
hold of religion, and her yearning fingers reached up still 
higher on the ladder of divine apprehension, until at last it 
grasped the conception of the universal, eternal action of 
one Infinite, Perfect Spirit, without parts, without partiality, 
and without shadow of turning, to be worshiped only in spirit 
and in truth. ; 
Thus has science continually unclasped the hands of reli- 
gion from idol after idol; but it has only been to lead her 
higher, to give her something larger and purer. It has taken 
away the fear of an offended Majesty, but it has given confi- 
dence in an unchanging Perfection. It has taken away the 
Eden of the past, the home of our race before its fall, but 
it points to a fairer one before us which ever invites the at-' 
tainment of our constantly approaching footsteps. {t has 
taken away the idea of a creation finished once for all in a 
certain six days of the year 4004 B.C., but it has given us 
instead a continual process of moulding and perfecting, car- 
ried on for a hundred million years. It has turned its tel- 
escope to the solid firmament of Genesis, which separated 
the waters which are above from those that are below, and 
that firmament has dissolved before it; but through the 
opening it shows system behind system blazing at immeas- 
urable distances in the depths of an infinite vista. Every 
new discovery of science makes the field of the divine agency 
larger and more teeming ; makes God’s care of the world more 
long continued, more patient, and more minute; makes his 
handiwork more vast and intricate, his glory more august. 
Thus has science elevated and greatened religion. Religion 
has still many things to learn of science. She needs espe- 
cially to learn the importance of going at once to facts, and 
thoroughly studying them, instead of sitting in her study 
spinning theories out of fancy. She needs to learn the 
method of studying facts as well as its importance, — how 
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to compare, to criticise, to sift, to throw away the chaff 
and keep only the solid grains. She needs, above all, to 
acquire the habit (which science makes the first requisite 
in its disciples) of a conscientious acceptance of whatever 
facts and logic require, however opposed to any preconceived 
notions. 

And as religion thus needs the help of science to give her 
purity and stability, so science rises and becomes perfected 
‘ only by being religious. 

“The great deeds of philosophers,” says Huxley, “have 
been less the fruit of their intellect than of the direction of 
that intellect by an eminently religious frame of mind.” 

Science claims for herself the whole field of real knowl- 
edge. She aims to collect and set forth all the facts of 
nature and all the generalizations from them that can be 
made with reasonable certainty. It is only a partial, imper- 
fect science that can be irreligious. A true science must 
study and formulate the laws, not merely of external nature, 
but of human nature; not merely of body, but of mind and 
soul. It must recognize the fact that the fundamental truths 
of religion and morality are self-evident as well as those of 
geometry, and that the belief in a God and in a future state 
is primitive, universal, and necessary, just as much as the 
belief in the uniformity of nature or the indestructibility of 
force. And true science must not only observe and admit 
these facts as so many isolated and meaningless phenomena ; 
she must recognize them as involving other facts, and she 
must go on and draw out what they imply. As she synthe- 
sizes the phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and finds a 
cause in an indwelling force of gravity, so she must synthe- 
size the phenomena of human consciousness, and find its 
cause in an indwelling, immaterial soul. As she recognizes 
flint knives among the bones of a mammoth, or bits of pot- 
tery under ten thousand annual layers of Nile mud, as requir- 
ing living, intelligent persons as their makers, so she must 
recognize the intelligent adaptation which penetrates the 
universe, the vast plan which weaves the world’s infinite 
parts into one whole, as also requiring an intelligent author, 
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and that this can be found only in the existence of a con- 
scious, creative, and infinite mind. Science must recognize 
that it is not enough to pass from effect to effect, from ante- 
cedent phenomena to consequent phenomena, however inter- 
thinable be sucha line. She must see that the mind demands 
the reality that underlies all phenomena, the cause that stands 
behind every effect, and that it demands not merely seconda- 
ry causes, but frst causes. Science must see that it is not 
enough to show that an improvement in organic structure 
once coming into existence survives. It must see that it is 
not enough to trace a form or a force back through a series 
of gradual modifications to a chaos or nebula where it lay 
latent. The mind demands none the less, “ What brought it 
into being originally?” “Who or what formed and planted 
at first in the elements of chaos or nebula those seeds which 
have unfolded in the course of development into the won- 
drous fruit of the present world?” “Who or what worked 
and guided from age to age and year to year that harmonious 
series of changes, those close-linked and ever-progressive 
modifications?” For, as Newton said, “from blind necessity 
no change, no modification, can arise;” and from chance 
surely, no orderly, harmonious, and constantly progressive 
series can ever come. 

Science has already refused to stop at phlogiston, caloric, 
electric fluid. It has refused to admit these special sub- 
stances as real agents, but has gone on to universal /aws, and 
from these to the permanent forces behind them, — heat, 
light, electricity, &c., and then from this plurality of forces 
it has gone on still further to the single universal “ force” of 
which special forces are only varied manifestations. It 
should stop here no more than there. This is no more a 
real agent than any of those things. It must go on beyond 
this universal “force” to the living will, in which, as Grove, 
Herschel, and Spencer themselves admit, we alone know 
“force,” and recognize that Living Will as the Author of all 
the changes in the universe. Thus science, if it- follows out 
its own principles, must see at last in its bewildering thesau- 
ruses of facts, in the countless records that crowd its muse- 
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ums or lie hid in the vast bosom of nature, in all that it has 
learned or will learn, only a leaf or two from the autobiogra- 
phy of an Eternal Spirit, and it must become consciously 
what it has ever been unconsciously, — the Psalmist of God's 
glory. 

Science at present fails to do this. She leaves her sen- 
tences without a subject; her portrait of the universe, like 
Leonardo Da Vinci's figure of Christ, without a head. She 
busies herself so much merely with that which the finger can 
touch and the eye see, that she believes there is nothing else. 
She needs religion to point her from the law to the law-giver; 
from the effect to the cause; from the force to the Living 
Will. She needs religion to remind her that steam and tele- 
graph are only valuable as means for the development of the 
inward life, and that strata and stars have their highest inter- 
est for us only when they tell of their Creator. 

Thus do science and religion mutually need each other, 
and mutually help each other. 

To widen, purify, and make stable ; to save from the build- 
ing of unsubstantial air-castles, and from blind clasping of 
objects unworthy of notice, — be this the part of science. 

To inspire, ennoble, and crown; to turn from peering and 
picking in the earth to look up to the heavens ; to lead from 
the mine to the mount of vision, —be this the part of reli- 
gion. 

No longer combatants, but coadjutors, neither opposed nor 
fenced off from each other, but bound together in holy es- 
pousal, the bride and the bridegroom of knowledge, thus 
shall — 

“ These twain upon the skirts of Time 


Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be.” 


Rouse man to a consciousness of what he is, and he will soon 
become what he ought. — Sched/ing. 
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MISBELIEF AS TO THE SPIRIT. 


BY WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


At Ephesus, Paul said to the elders, “ And now, behold, I 
go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
that shall befall me there: save that the Holy Ghost witness- 
eth in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me.” 
In every city from the lips of some inspired person, bonds 
and afflictions were predicted for Paul, drawn along as he 
was, bound in spirit to Jerusalem. But though he knew not 
what was to befall him there; and though he was jour- 
neying really to Rome, by that constraint which was upon 
him, for Jerusalem ; yet there is no reason for supposing that 
it was at the apostle’s own will to have had the Holy Ghost in 
any city, prophesy for him more fully than it did. The power 
for miracles might wait on the will of the apostles, but also 
evidently it had a will of its own. The decision of the apos- 
tles and elders, relative to the observance of the Jewish law 
by the Gentiles was, as they expressed it, what “seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us.” In the early church, usually 
the gifts of thé Spirit were communicated by the laying on 
of hands, but yet they were divided severally, to one man the 
gift of prophecy, to another man the gift of healing, and to 
another of miracles, not, however, as the apostles, but only as 
the Spirit would. 

But indeed even with Jesus Christ himself, it would seem, 
that at times at least, something more was necessary for the 
working of a miracle, than the decision of his will. The 
power itself may always have been willing to be used by 
him; but yet in its employment, there would appear, some- 
times a consideration of the spiritaal state of individuals and 
of neighborhoods. Thus in his own country, where they were 
offended at him, as the carpenter and the son of Mary, “he 
could there do no mighty works, save that he laid his hands 
upon a few sick folk and healed them. And he marveled be- 
cause of their unbelief.” Bust how was it that healing the 
2 
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sick was easier than some other mighty works? Was 
it not that his sympathy for suffering availed the miracu- 
lous power, as some counterbalance against the hinder. 
ing effects of the unbelief, which was about him? Again 
and again, in their incredulity, and some of them perhaps not 
without condescension as they thought, the Pharisees and 
Sadducees asked him for the sight of a miracle, for a sign 
from heaven. And after his assumption of authority in ex- 
pelling the money-changers from the temple, also the Jews 
asked him, “ What sign showest thou unto us; seeing that 
thou doest these things?” But never on any occasion, was 
there a miracle for persons in that temper; nor yet for Phar- 
isees and Sadducees trying him. It may have been because 
they would not have believed, though one had risen from 
the dead ; or it may perhaps have been that in this spirit, 
there really was what would have hindered a miracle, even in 
the act of being wrought. Sometimes, no doubt, not only were 
some objects which were acted upon, incapable of faith, but 
also the persons standing near, would seem not to have been 
specially showing it, when Jesus worked some of his mira- 
cles; as when the net of Simon was filled with fish, in an 
instant, on its being let down on his advice; as when the 
storm at sea was suddenly calmed by his rebuke; and as 
when the fig-tree withered away with his word. But it is to 
be remarked, that at the times of his greater miracles, even 
when nothing is said of faith, there was yet evidently great 
interest in him, great excitement about him, a very general 
sympathy with him, and therefore faith of some kind; as on 
those occasions, when the multitudes were miraculously fed in 
the desert ; when the people followed him out of the cities, 
and he, being moved with compassion, healed the sick; and 
when in the mountain, where crowds had followed him to lay 
the diseased at his feet, the blind being healed by him saw, 
and the lame walked, and the dumb spake; and as in the 
land of Gennesaret, where the sick were laid in the streets of 
cities and villages and the open country, in the hope of touch- 
ing but the border of his garment. But that often faith was 
a condition on which persons were healed, or their friends 
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promised a cure, is evident from many direct statements, 

Said Jesus to a father who had brought his child to him for 

help, “If thou canst believe: all things are possible to him 

that believeth ;” and to Jairus, whose daughter had been an- 

nounced as dead, he said, “ Fear not; believe only, and she 

shall be made whole.” Two blind men craved his mercy ; 

“and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do 

this? They said unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he their 
eyes, saying, According to your faith let it be unto you. And 

their eyes were opened.” To blind Bartimeus crying out 
by the wayside, “ Jesus said, go thy way: thy faith hath made 
thee whole; and immediately he received his sight.” A 
Roman centurion had solicited him for the life of his servant, 
which was in danger, and had. shown faith greater than any 
one in Israel. “And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy 
way; and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 
In the borders of Tyre, a Canaanitish woman besought him 
for her daughter, and being told that the children of Israel 
had the first claim upon him, “She said, Truth, Lord: yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their Master’s table. 
Then Jesus answered and said unto her, O woman, great is 
thy faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt. And her 
daughter was made whole from that very hour.” At the 
grave of Lazarus, the words of Jesus to Martha were, “ Said 
I not unto thee, that if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst 
see the glory of God?” And on one occasion, there was a 
miracle connected with him, which Jesus himself had not 
intended, —the effect of virtue, which went out from him, to 
a poor suffering woman, who had pressed through the crowd 
behind to touch but his garment, if she could. “But the 
woman fearing and trembling, knowing what was done in her, 
came and fell down before him, and told him all the truth. And 
he said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole ; 
go in peace, and be whole of thy plague.” In Jesus indeed 
there was power, but on this occasion, it had not been 
directed by his look or word or will. The manner in which 
the faith of this. poor woman availed for a miracle, illustrates 
the time, when as a prophet in his own country, he could do 
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scarcely any mighty work, because of being surrounded by 
unbelief. And that unbelief could not only prevent a miracle, 
but could even stop it in the working, is evident from another 
incident connected with Jesus. Peter urging Jesus, was in- 
vited by him to walk on the water and come to him: and 
actually he did walk on ‘he water, but with seeing the storm 
he grew frightened and began to sink. The imperfection of 
the miracle was explained by Jesus, as he stretched out his 
hand and caught the apostle, “And said unto him, O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” The miraculous 
power of Jesus then was evidently not what Dr. Middleton 
calls “standing power,” not what could have been appealed 
to at one time as well as another, in one place as well as an- 
other, and for all persons alike. But really it was largely 
contingent for manifestation on the temper of neighborhoods, 
and on the faith of individuals. And if this were so with 
him, to whom the Spirit was not given by measure, then 
certainly it was so with the disciples, for they were not 
greater than their Master. And thus at Lystra, when the 
cripple leaped and walked, by a miracle, it was with Paul's 
“ perceiving that he had faith to be healed.” And the mira- 
cle, which was at the gate of the temple which is called Beau- 
tiful, was wrought “in the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth ;” and said Peter afterwards, “ His name through faith 
in his name, hath made this man strong, whom ye see and 
know.” 

Some persons wonder why it was necessary that persons 
should have faith, before being healed; and others suspect, 
that, for that reason, they were only the credulous who were 
cured. As subjects for miraculous power, why should it have 
been necessary for human beings to have faith, any more 
than for loaves of bread? Myself I should answer, that 
probably it was because the miracle began in the soul, and 
from the soul reached out through the nerves into the dis- 
eased body; and that faith is a state of the soul, on which 
the divine power can act favorably, being indeed exactly what 
is asked for, when it is said, “ To-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts,” Faith in Jesus was not simply a com- 
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plimentary attitude towards him, and it was not merely think- 
ing him to have been noimpostor. But by faith in Jesus of 
Nazareth was meant a spirit pliant to the Holy Ghost; and 
also that feeling about God, from which it is easy to think, 
hope, and believe such things, as that he might send his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and on account of sin; 
and as that, the first Adam having been of the earth earthy, 
there’ might for a second Adam be the Lord from heaven ; 
and as that under the reign of death and against it, there might 
be manifested a Prince of Life, whom indeed men might kill, 
but whom also as his Holy One, God would not suffer to see 
corruption, and whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of restitution of all things. Faith, too, is the opening 
of the soul to God, and is that childlike, expectant attitude, 
to which always the Father gives something or other of the 
Holy Spirit. By it, more or less effectually, man is put in 
affinity with the Godhead, so that he can be enlightened by 
its wisdom, and by its incorruptibility be cleansed from dis- 
ease both of body and mind; and be so re-enforced with 
might, as that possibly he could, with a word, cast a moun- 
tain into the sea. 

Things are acted upon, in different ways according to their 
characters, inanimate matter in one way, and a living body in 
another, and a body incarnating a soul in still another manner, 
anda soul hardened in unbelief quite differently from a believ- 
ing spirit. And it may be that with the apostles when “they 
began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance,” the Holy Ghost was the same, as when Ananias 
from his presumptuous sin against it, fell down dead. 

That a standing power of miracles cannot be proved to 
have existed after the days of the apostles, disproves nothing, 
for it never really existed, nor was it even professed by the 
apostles. In the earliest days of the Christian church, and 
even with Jesus Christ, a power for miracles was no standing 
power, but was indeed and especially for its highest uses a- 
conditional, contingent power. But this power was none the 
less instructive, that it could sometimes be paralyzed by hu- 
man unbelief, none the less wonderful, that it could not be 
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shown at will, and none the less divine, that it was inscrutable. 
A standing power for working miracles would probably have 
been a pernicious support for the early Church; for, if it 
could have been used at will, its effects would soon have 
ceased to be regarded as signal and wonderful. 

“Tf ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed,” —if instead 
of leaning on your own understandings, and instead of liy- 
ing wholly from yourselves, and wholly to yourselves, if only 
in soul you had as much connection proportionately with 
God, as there is between God and a mustard-seed, there 
would be nothing impossible to you. Evidently in the earli- 
est days of the Church it was from leaning on God, that per- 
sons were qualified for miracles. But then that ability so to 
lean is itself, in some sense, miraculous; is “faith: and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” It is not only the 
fruit of the Spirit, but also it is the gift of the Spirit. 

Faith is spiritual affinity, and it may therefore often be the 
opening of the soul to spiritual forces. But this is a truth of 
which probably Middleton never had the slighest perception, 
notwithstanding his having been a doctor of divinity as well 
as a great classical scholar. He to get accepted and installed 
as judge of Origen and Chrysostom and Augustine! The 
mere scorn of his hand to be accounted as answer enough 
for them! Perhaps in college and church there have been 
quite as strange times, during the last century, as ever any- 
where in any age before. 

Let facts be facts ; and never let a theological student get 
behind Middleton, or any of his kin, as a defense and blinder 
against the truth, even though the spiritual vision *may be at 
first pained by it. 

Miracles are evidences of agents and laws more subtle and 
perhaps higher than we know of. Miracles are not casual- 
ties, any more than are the meteors which amaze men, and 
which are exceptional to the skies. There are laws which 
concern mesmerism, as to its operation. And there are 
laws of pure spirit, which, probably, may operate through 
a stream of magnetism, as a menstruum, or gross chan- 
nel for a fine power. And by the wonderful constitution 
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of his body, through which he is in affinity with almost 
every force and property of nature; and by the soul within 
him, through which he belongs to “ where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God,” it may well be, at certain critical periods 
of the world, and also not unfrequently through the experi- 
ences of individuals, by whom “things are spiritually dis- 
cerned,” that there may transpire “signs and wonders,” which 
evidence one law and another, one quarter and another, and 
one agency and another, of this universe, whereinto we are 
born “of the earth, earthy,” but wherein also we may become 
and “be called sons of God.” 

And now come two or three words as to Middleton him- 
self. That there are epidemics of the soul, as well as of the 
body, is one of the great lessons of history. And a very 
curious experience has been that, as to belief, which has been 
fashionable, with many people, during the last century. Skep- 
ticism is the state of a mind which does not believe or acqui- 
esce, because simply it wants to know more, and may there- 
fore believe in there being more to be known of. But there 
has been very little proper skepticism, for more than three 
or four generations. And, as to this world of the five senses 
being interfused by spirit, the denial has commonly been sim- 
ply brutal, and as though to the structure and convenience 
of a house, a mole should say, “I do not think so; I do not 
see that ; I deny it, out and out. That is what I do for my 
part.” 

A man may believe on evidence, and just as properly he 
may not believe for want of enough of it. But there is such a 
thing as denial despite of testimony ; and more common still 
than that is the state of mind which does not want to know 
anything more about a troublesome subject, even though it 
should be in theology. Often it is easier to ignore a fact 
than to accept it: because, for a clergyman or an author, the 
recognition of a fresh fact may sometimes be the beginning 
of a mental revolution. 

The skepticism of large minds may be very wholesome. 
But that self-control which keeps credulity in check is one 
thing, and mere inability for believing is quite another. 
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Inability for believing,—is there such a thing as that? 
Oh, certainly! For are there not persons who do not believe 
in virtue? And are there not men who are sure that the 
word “disinterestedness” is a synonym for their favorite 
word, “humbug”? And just so there are persons for whom 
the mere word “miracle” is a grievance and a provocation. 
There are men who boast themselves of unbelief as to spirit 
and miracle. But inability for believing is really a strange 
thing to boast of. Fora man might just as well boast him- 
self bodily of a stricture of the gullet. There are many pre- 
clisposing causes which affect belief as to the spiritual world, 
And evidently Dr. Middleton was one of the earliest to feel 
that doubt as to spirit which was caused by natural science, 
so largely, till its sphere was better ascertained and under- 
stood than it was at first. 

The account of the Christian Fathers, given by Middleton, 
is a vilification, and no proper estimate. On metaphysical 
points, they were some of them very weak; but that is no 
reason why they should, all of them, be ruled out of court 
as witnesses about facts of their own knowledge. They may, 
one or more of them, have been as proud of their bishoprics 
as Middleton himself was of his own good places; but then 
never by any illogical body has Middleton himself been 
charged with bad Greek, because of his having had a good 
incumbency as a clergyman. 

His way of talking about miracles is well enough as long 
as his adversary will allow it, but no longer. 

That definition of a miracla as being an act suspending the 
laws of nature is what will become more and more suspicious 
the more the men are examined with whom it originated. 
Already it is high time to have done with it. 

No intelligent person, to-day, is justified in objecting to the 
miraculous narratives of the Scriptures, merely because of 
some believers, during the last century, having been bad at 
definitions. 

For letting the Fathers themselves witness against Middle- 
ton there is no room here. But in illustration of what has 
been advanced as to faith in connection with miracles, Ne- 
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ander may be quoted, who says in his Life of Christ, “There 
is no instance of Christ working a miracle where a hostile 
tendency of mind existed.” 

Let St. Bernard stand for a hundred saints of the Middle 
Ages; he was widely known and wonderful for the healing 
power which went out of him, and especially during a jour- 
ney along the Rhine. He was astonished at himself, and 
much perplexed. These are his words as translated by his 
biographer: “I cannot think what these miracles mean, or 
why God has thought fit to work them through such a one as 
I. Ido not remember to have read, not even in Scripture, 
of anything more wonderful. Signs and wonders have been 
wrought by holy men and deceivers. I feel conscious neither 
of holiness nor deceit. I know that I have not those saintly 
merits which are illustrated by miracles. I trust, however, 
that I do not belong to the number of those who do wonder- . 
ful things in the name of God, and yet are unknown of the 
Lord.” At last, however, he concluded that miracles were 
wrought through him not for his own glory, but for the glory 
of God, and not because himself he was good, but because of 
the goodness of the Almighty. 

Bernard’s statements about himself, refuted by what Ire- 
neus was or said, a thousand years before, as Middleton 
would have us think! It is ridiculous. Ten words from the 
saint — words just enough to bring the sound of his voice — 
are an answer sufficient for Middleton, in the ears of right- 
minded people. 

However, it is a monstrous thing to think of, — the influ- 
ence which Dr. Middleton has had in the church directly and 
indirectly through the prejudice which he created, not only 
against the study, but against even the very names of the 
Christian Fathers, and the historians of the church, in the 
Middle Ages. Though there is no doubt but that Dr. Mid- 
dleton, in doing what he did, thought he was doing God an 
ingenious service. 

During the last century, by scholars morally blind, so many 
bonfires were made for lighting up the sun of righteousness 
in the heavens that it is wonderful through the earthly smoke 
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how William Law could ever have made his “ Serious Call,” 
or how Charles Wesley ever could have ,had light enough 
from above whereby to write his hymns. And in the age 
when Dr. Conyers Middleton was popular it is no wonder 
that scarcely fifty people had eyes for Swedenborg, or for 
seeing even a glimmer of light in any direction to which he 
could have pointed. 

The doctrine of the New Testament, as to the Holy Ghost, 
has been negatived very often for fear of its consequences, 
Many men shrink from the Spirit as though it were itself 
fanatical. And there are Christian ministers, who pray for 
it, and who yet try to reason it away. It is maintained as a 
reality by priests, but not seldom, as it would seem mainly 
because of their holding themselves to be its official chan- 
nels. From unbelief and misbelief about the Spirit, so vital 
and practical as a doctrine, how could there be any other 
result than the present state of the world, theologically ? 

Some of the first things in Christianity are the last to be 
thought of, at the present day, if indeed they are ever remem- 
bered at all; such as the priestly character of every true 
Christian before God, and the fact that kings, ordained priests 
and also beggars, are all alike for the Holy Ghost, as its ves- 
sels and its agents. The confusion of tongues, which there 
was at the Tower of Babel, was not worse than what there is 
at this moment in the church among Christians, whether they 
own to bishops or do not, and whether they repeat creeds or 
protest against them. Often indeed Christians, who mean 
almost the same thing, cannot understand one another; be- 
cause one speaks in the dialect, intellectually, of Calvin ; and 
another utters himself in forms of speech shaped for his use 
by studious monks and by Doctors of the Church; while yet 
still another tries to express himself, as he thinks he ought to 
do, in the phraseology of daily life, and as though in the pres- 
ence, not of the God of history only, but of the God also of 
the passing moment. But by all these persons a very impor- 
tant and simple matter is not commonly regarded. Fora 
clear explanation of the doctrine of Plato, as familiarly as 
possible, Platonic words must be borne in mind. That indeed 
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is plain enough. And for mutually understanding one another 
as to “the things of God” it is necessary that believers should 
keep themselves withinside the circuit of Scriptural phrase- 
ology, and especially for critical purposes “speak, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” 

What ignorance there is theologically, among even so many 
highly intellectual men! That ignorance of theirs, so com- 
mon on even a popular subject, is almost enough of itself to 
argue something vicious in the present state of theology. 

There is what offers itself to the public, with some accept- 
ance, at present, as being the highest growth of intellect, 
which yet by the trick of its speech, and by the folds of its 
cloak, is to be recognized as the same old thing which Paul 
knew of as “science, falsely so called.” 

The pulpit of the present age is often to be seen richly 
ornamented and grandly housed. But yet the last thing from 
it which a congregation would hope for, or even wish, would 
be an utterance which might possibly be supposed to have 
been, in any degree, influenced or graced by the Spirit. 

And now and then, even in some church which is called 
Christian, is to be heard a voice, confident, and. in a weak way 
almost jubilant ; and it cries, “ Let us be glad together; for 
religion means the reliability of science, and that is what we 
all know about. Also, brethren, the word “God,” venerable 
as men make it, that word is only another name for the great 
fly-wheel which drives the universe, and blessed are they who 
are in no fear of being hurt by it. Amen.” 

Anti-Christianity! But what indeed is there of that which 
may not be expected, when even Christian ministers can open 
their Bibles, for making Paul himself seem as though he had 
been a Rationalist, by that very epistle which he wrote to the 
Corinthians, as to the manifestation of the Spirit and its gifts? 
And when a man can be a clergyman, and yet know no more 
of pneumatology than that it is a word of Greek origin, what 
wonder is it in these materialistic times if now and then a 
minister should be heard actually preaching against Christ, 
without knowing it! 
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Were some Christian to-day gifted, as a discerner of spirits, 
what strange things there certainly are, which he would have 
to tell of, with going from one church to another! It would 
be plain then, with the use of doctrinal phraseology, that often 
people seem to say one thing with their lips, while their souls 
would be saying something better, but for want of the proper 
words. And it would be curiously evident that whole congre- 
gations may join in the fond repetition of creeds, which, as far 
as their understandings are concerned, might as well be alge- 
braic formulas. And it would be manifest, occasionally, that 
a preacher, doing his best, as it were, may speak verbosely and 
grandiosely and warmly, while having very little to say, and 
while being mentally very like a certain old friar. At Naples, 
on a festival-day, the friar exhibited a hair from the head of 
some ancient saint. A believer, standing by, because he could 
not see, would fain handle that hair. “Alas!” said the friar, 
as he closed the box, “ this sacred relic is now so worn away, 
that it is many years since I myself have seen it.” 

Where there is so little understanding as to the Spirit, and 
so little faith in it, what wonder that there should be all man- 
ner of confusion! The church is full of the smoke of false 
lights, and because of it, men not only cannot see, but they 
sicken, as to their souls, and despair. 

Often and mainly, it is by doubt that we are hindered of 
the Spirit. It is because, truly, we cannot ask that we do not 
receive. It is because we are powerless for knocking that 
no mystic gate in heaven opens over against our souls in 
prayer. 

How many persons are of little faith because of the thoughts, 
unintentionally, which were given them, as children, along 
with their playthings and food! And how many students 
have been turned away from the truth, by misleading sign- 
posts, erected by narrow-minded men, in times of contro- 
versy ! 

But long after the words “Catholic” and “ Protestant” 
shall perhaps have even become obsolete will be read the 
words of Peter, on the day of Pentecost, concerning the 
Holy Spirit as a gift: “For the promise is unto you, and to 
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your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.” 

And to the end of the world, under Christ, will one soul 
and another be ripened by the Spirit, against that solemn 
hour when the feeble flesh will have to loose the soul and let 
itgo. And while men last on this earth, and it has not been 
abandoned of by Christ Jesus, human life will corruscate, 
from time to time, with “signs and wonders,” because of the 
Spirit, through which there is living affinity between souls in 
the flesh and souls that are out of it; and through which, 
also, there is a possibility by which men may have their spir- 
its quickened directly from that fountain head of wisdom 
whence worlds derive their characteristics, and at which, too, 
only the highest angels can drink at will. 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S TALK WITH HIS FATHER ABOUT SENDING HIS 
BROTHER EZEKIEL TO COLLEGE. —“‘I told him that I was unhappy 
at my brother’s prospects. For myself, I saw my way to knowledge, 
respectability, and self-protection ; but, as to him, all looked the 
other way ; that~I would keep school, and get along as well as I 
could, be more than four years in getting through college, if neces- 
sary, provided he also could be sent to study. He said at once he 
lived but for his children ; that he had but little, and on that little 
he put no value, except so far as it might be useful to them. That 
to carry us both through college would take all he was worth ; that, 
for himself, he was willing to run the risk ; but that this was a seri- 
ous matter to our mother and two unmarried sisters ; that we must 
settle the matter with them, and, if their consent was obtained, he 
would trust to Providence, and get along as well as he could.’ 

“ All was referred, therefore, to the decision of the mother ; and 
her decision involved the family means for her whole remaining life, 
and for the lives of her unmarried daughters. 

“Her husband told her that the farm was already mortgaged to 
meet the expenses of Daniel’s education ; and that if Ezekiel, too, 
were sent to college, it would take all that they had. Her answer 
was ready: ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘I will trust the boys.’” — Zife of Dan- 
del Webster, Vol. 1., p. 34. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ERNEST RENAN, 
BY F. T. WASHBURN. 


In the March number of the Reticious MAGAZINE appeared a 
translation from M. Renan entitled “The Date of the Book of Job.” 
The translation which follows is another and much the most inter- 
esting part of the same essay from which that was taken. A 
portion has been omitted, but what is given is given unchanged, 
I dissent from much in the essay, and especially from the view 
given in it of Christian immortality, but it seems to me valuable for 
its suggestiveness, and for the power and beauty of much of it, and 
for a certain faith which finds expression in it. 

All who read it must regret exceedingly that M. Renan was dis- 
appointed in what would have added very much to the value of 
his work. “In talking last winter,” he says, “with M. Ary Schef- 
fer about the poem which I was translating, I obtained from him a 
promise which, if it could have been carried out, would have been 
the best of commentaries for the philosophical and moral compre- 
hension of the book of Job. The chief parts of this wonderful 
book had graven themselves into his thought in strong images: he 
wished to fix these in drawings, which would have been etched, and 
joined to the present effort. Those who are acquainted with the 
elevated style which M. Scheffer, in his later years, had begun to 
apply to the scenes of the Old Testament, will easily picture to 
themselves what sublimity his pencil would have lent to scenes like 
these: Satan criticising the weak sides of the Creation ; Satan ly- 
ing in wait for the good man to take him unawares; the just, 
strong in his conscience, upholding his innocence even against 
God, and other subjects still which his beautiful imagination crea- 
ted upon that ancient and impressive story. Death only allowed 
him to finish one of these compositions. Rarely has the strong 
feeling which he had for religious things inspired him better. 
Satan is coming forward before God, as if he would penetrate 
boldly into the divine obscurities of the plan of this world, while 
the sons of God are ranged around in silence, some adoring with 
closed eyes the secrets of Providence, others penetrating with the 
insight of pure souls into the mysteries which do not reveal them- 
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selves to the reason. The respect due to the works of the illustrious 
dead, and the recollection of the continual changes which he made 
in his most finished compositions have alone prevented me from 
giving this beautiful drawing to the public. Alas! what lessons of 
moral elevation, what a source of deep emotions and of high 
thoughts were lost to our age, so poor in great souls, with the last 
sigh of that man of heart and of genius!” — Zrans/ator. 


To comprehend the poem of Job well, it is not enough to 
place it at its date; we must restore it in thought to the race 
which created it, and of which it is the most perfect express 
sion. Nowhere do the dryness, the austerity, the grandeur 
which mark the original works of the Semitic race show 
themselves more nakedly. Not for a moment, in this strange 
book, do we catch the vibration of those fine and delicate 
chords which make the great poetic creations of Greece and 
of India so perfect an imitation of nature; whole sides of the 
human soul are wanting in it; a kind of grand stiffness gives 
the poem a hard look, as though it were written in brass. 
But never has the eminently poetical position of man in this 
world, his mysterious struggle against a hostile force which 
he does not see, his alternatives, equally justified, of submis- 
sion and of revolt, inspired so eloquent a plaint. The great- 
ness of human nature lies in a contradiction which has 
struck all wise men, and has been the fruitful mother of all 
high thought and of all noble philosophy; on the one hand, / 
the conscience, affirming right and duty as supreme realities ; 
on the other, the facts of every day inexplicably contradict- 
ing these profound aspirations. Thence a sublime lamenta-| 
tion, which has lasted from the beginning of the world, and 
which to the end of time will carry up to heaven the protes- 
tation of the moral man. The poem of Job is the sublimest 
expression of this cry of the soul. In it blasphemy touches 
upon the hymn, or rather it is itself a hymn, since it is but 
an appeal to God against that which the conscience finds 
lacking in God’s work. The pride of the nomad, his cold, se- 
vere religion, wanting in all devotion, his lofty personality, 
alone explain this singular mixture of exalted faith and dar- 
ing stubbornness. 
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The imagination of the Semites never got beyond the nar. 
row circle traced around it by the absorbing and exclusive 
thought of the divine greatness. God and man face to face 
with one another in the desert, —that is the sum, and as 
they say nowadays, the formula of all their poetry. The Se- 
mites * were ignorant of those kinds of poetry which are 
founded upon the development of an action, as the epic and 
the drama,t and of those kinds of speculation which are 
founded upon the experimental or rational method, as philoso- 
phy and science. Their poetry is the song; their philosophy 
the parable.{ The period is wanting in their style, as rea- 
soning in their thought. Enthusiasm, as well as reflection, 
is with them expressed by vivid, short phrases in which we 
must not look for anything like the oratorical numbers of the 
Greeks and Latins. The poem of Job is beyond contradic- 
tion the most ancient master-piece of this rhetoric, of which 
the Koran, on the contrary, is the example nearest us. We 
must give up all comparison in dealing with methods so for- 
eign to our taste, and to the grave and sustained structure of 
the classics. The action, the regular advance of the thought, 
which make the life of the Greek compositions are wholly 
wanting here. But a vividness of imagination, a force of 
pent-up passion, to which nothing can be compared, burst, 
if I may venture to say so, into millions of sparks, and make 
each line an entire discourse or philosophic theme. 

It is especially by his manner of conducting the reasoning 
that the author of the poem of Job astonishes us, and brings 
out strongly the features of his race. Abstract relations can 





* I speak here especially of the primitively nomadic Semites, the He- 
brews, Moabites, Edomites, Saracens, Ishmaelites, Arabs, &c., whose 
genius is best known to us, thanks to the religious and poetical works 
which they have bequeathed to us. 

+ The Song of Songs, to be sure, shows us the lyric drama in its be- 
ginnings, but hardly developed. It is doubtful, in spite of Ewald’s in- 
genious arguments, if this curious /ive¢/o were ever represented. 

tI use the word “parable” here not in the special sense which we 
give it, but as the equivalent of the Hebrew word “ maschal,” which des- 
ignates the sententious poetry of the didactic books, in contrast to the 
word “schir,” which designates songs and lyric poetry. 
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only be expressed in the Semitic languages with the greatest 
difficulty. The clumsiness of the Hebrew language in ex- 
pressing the simplest reasoning is something surprising. The 
form of the dialogue which in the hands of Socrates became 
for the Greek mind so admirably precise an instrument, only 
serves here to veil the absence of strict method. From one 
end of the poem to the other the question does not take a 
single step forward ; there is no trace of that dialectic, often 
subtle, but always singularly close, of which Plato’s dialogues 
and the Buddhist soutras show us the model. The author, 
like all the Semites, has no idea of those beauties of compo- 
sition which result from the severe discipline of thought. 
He proceeds by vivid intuitions, not by deductions, An in- 
soluble problem is put ; an immense striving of the spirit is 
spent to solve it; the deity appears at the end, not, as in 
the classic drama, to unravel the enigma, but to show still 
more vividly its unfathomable depth. 

Far from us the thought of demanding in these antique 
books the qualities which we owe to our degeneracy. If 
they strike us as a revelation from another world, if they 
cause in our souls that deep emotion which the first and 
original expression of every great thought brings with it, 
is not that enough to explain the admiration of the ages, 
and to justify the enthusiasm which has awarded them the 
title of sacred? One circumstance, moreover, transforms the 
want of method, which offends the logician in the book of 
Job, into:a sublime beauty. If the problem at issue were 
one within the reach of the human mind, it would be shock- 
ing to see the rules of scientific investigation so grossly out- 
raged. But the question which the author puts to himself is 
just the one which every thinker raises, but finds insoluble ; 
his embarrassment, his disquietude, that way of turning the 
fatal knot over and over without finding the clew to it, con- 
tain much more philosophy than the trenchant scholasticism 
which claims to impose silence upon the doubts of the reason 
by answers of apparent clearness. Contradiction, in such 
matters, is the sign of truth, for the little which is revealed 
to man of the plan of the universe reduces itself to some 
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curves and some arcs, whose fundamental law we do not 
clearly see, but which meet together at the height of the infi- 
nite. In maintaining in presence of each other the eternal 
needs of the heart, the affirmations of the moral sense, the 
protests of the conscience, and the testimony of the reality, 
lies wisdom. Thus the general thought of the book is per- 
fectly true. It is the greatest lesson that could be given to 
intemperate dogmatism and to the pretensions of the shallow 
mind to meddle with theology ; it is in one sense the highest 
result of all philosophy, for it signifies that man can but veil 
his face before the infinite problem which the government 
of the world offers to his meditations. The hypocritical pie- 
tism of Eliphaz and the hardy intuitions of Job are equally 
powerless to solve such an enigma; God himself is careful 
not to give up the key to it, and instead of explaining the 
universe to man, he contents himself with showing how 
small a place in the universe man occupies. 


The book of Job is the expression of the incurable trouble 
which took possession of men’s consciences at the time when 
the old patriarchal theory, founded solely upon the promises 
of the earthly life, became insufficient. The author sees the 
weakness of that theory ; he revolts with good reason against 
the crying wrongs to which a shallow interpretation of the de- 
crees of Providence gives rise; but he finds no way out of 
the closed circle which man could only get beyond by a 
hardy appeal to the future. His effort to shake off the old 
prejudice of his race remains fruitless, or only results in per- 
petual contradictions. Some partizans of the old theory, 
forced to it by the evidence of facts, allowed that man is not 
always punished during his lifetime; but they maintained 
that his crimes fall back upon his children, who, according to 
the patriarchal ideas upon the oneness of the tribe, were in 
some sort himself. The author does not accept this view; 
for, in order that such a punishment should be efficacious, 
the guilty must know of it: now, in Sheol (the underworld), 
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he knows nothing of what is passing upon the earth.* At 
moments, Job seems to lift the veil of future beliefs; he 
hopes that God will make him a place apart in the under- 
world, where he shall stay in readiness until he returns to 
life ; + he knows that he will be avenged, and the vivid intui- 
tion of justice to come, carrying him beyond death, he de- 
clares that in his skeleton he shall see God.t But these 
flashes are always followed by deeper darkness. The old 
patriarchal conception returns and weighs upon him with all 
its heaviness. The sight of man’s misery, the slow destruc- 
tions of nature, that horrible indifference of death which 
strikes without distinction the just and the guilty, the happy 
and the wretched, § carry him back again to despair. In the 
epilogue he falls back purely and simply into the theory 
which for a moment he had tried to get beyond. Job is 
avenged ; his fortune is rendered back to him twofold; he 
dies old and full of days. 

We may say that, of itself, the Jewish mind never com- 
pletely got out of that fatal circle. The poem of Job is not 
the only work remaining in which the unrest and perplexity 
which were the inevitable consequences of the imperfection 
of Jewish ideas upon the last things come to light. Two 
psalms, the xxxvii. and the xxiii, express || with much vivid- 
ness a thought very much like that of the book of Job, the 
jealousy and indignation of the good at the success of the 
wicked. One whole book, whose date is unhappily very un- 
certain, Koheleth or Ecclesiastes, turns in the same circle of 
contradictions, but seems much farther from a moral solution. 
The author of the book of Job finds the solution of his 
doubts in a return, pure and simple, to the precepts of the 
ancient sages. Lcclesiastes is much more deeply touched 
with unbelief. He ends in a kind of Epicureanism, in fatal- 
ism, and in a distaste for great things. But that, in the des- 








* See Job, xiv. 21. 

t See Job, xiv. 13-15. 

t See Job, xix. 25-27. 

§ See Job, xxi. 23-26. 

|| Compare, also, Proverbs, xxiv. 19, et seq. 
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tiny of Israel, was but a passing accident and only true of 
some isolated thinkers. The destiny of Israel was not to 
solve the problem of the individual soul, but to put boldly 
the problem of humanity. Thus the doubts of Ecclesiastes and 
of ob only occupy the people’s mind at moments when it has 
not a very clear view of its duties. There is no trace of such 
a doubt in the prophets. We find it only in the sages, 
strangers almost to the great theocratic spirit and universal 
mission of Israel. 

Even in those times in which the Jews imposed their 
thought upon the world, can we say that it was by a philo- 
sophical immortality that they consoled man and raised him to 
the heroism of the martyr? Surely not. The resurrection was 
for them not the revenge of the individual for the wrongs 
of the present life, but the revolution which was to substi- 
tute the reign of a heavenly and peaceful Jerusalem for 
the actual triumph of brute force. It was with the hope 
of a final upheaval, which would be the coming of the ing- 
dom of God upon the earth, that Christianity overcame the 
world.* In that the new-born Christianity kept up very 
literally the tradition of Israel. The utopia of Israel did 
not consist in creating a world to serve as compensation : 
and reparation for this world, but in changing the conditions 
of this world. It was when that mighty dream had faded 
before the obstinate keeping-on of the old world, and when 
the near renewal of the universe was no longer looked for, 
save by some belated millenarians, that the change took 
place, and what until then had been understood of a total 
and near renewing of mankind was transferred to a personal 
judgment and to the destinies of the individual soul. 

At first sight certainly it seems inexplicable that the men 
who of all the world were most possessed by the sacred fire 
of their work, a David, an Elijah, an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, should 
not have had that system of ideas upon the future of man 


* The dogma of the zamortality of the soul, in the philosophical sense, 
did not appear until pretty late in Christendom, and was never reconciled 
very naturally with the primitive Christian idea, the idea of the resurrec- 
tion. 
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which we are accustomed to look upon as the basis of all 
religious belief. But it is just in that that the greatness of 
Israel appears. Israel did better than invent a clear system 
of future rewards and punishments to satisfy her imagina- 
tion; she found the true solution of great souls; she reso- 
lutely cut the knot which she could not untie. She cut it by 
action, by the obstinate pursuit of her idea, by the vastest 
ambition that has ever filled a people’s heart. There are 
problems which we do not solve, but which we leap. That 
of the human destiny is of this number. They perish who 
stop at it. They only come to find the secret of life who 
know how to stifle their inward sadness, to make shift with 
hopes, to silence those enervating doubts at*which only weak 
souls and wearied ages stop. What matters the reward, 
when the work is so fair that it enfolds within itself the 
promises of the infinite ? 

Three thousand years have passed over the problem agi- 
tated by the sages of Idumea, and, in spite of the progress 
of the philosophical method, it cannot be said that one step 
has been made towards its solution. Looked at from the 
point of view of the rewards and punishments of the indi- 
vidual, this world of ours will be a subject of everlasting dis- 
pute, and God will always inflict flat contradictions upon 
those clumsy apologists who shall wish to defend Providence 
from that desperate base. The scandal which the psalmist 
felt at seeing the peace of sinners, the anger of Job against 
the prosperity of the ungodly, are feelings justified in all 
times. But what* neither the psalmist nor the author of the 
book of Job could comprehend, what the succession of 
schools, the mixture of races, a long education of the moral 
sense could alone reveal, we have learned. Beyond that chi- 
merical justice which the shallow good sense of all ages has 
wished to find in the government of the universe, we per- 
ceive higher laws and a higher direction, without the knowl- 
edge of which human things can only appear a tissue of 
iniquities. The future of the individual man has become no 
clearer,,and perhaps it is well that an eternal veil should 
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cover truths which only have their reward when they are the 
fruit of a pure heart. But a word which neither Job nor his 
friends pronounce has acquired a sublime meaning and worth; 
duty, with its incalculable philosophical consequences, by be- 
ing imposed upon all, solves all doubts, reconciles all opposi- 
tions, and serves as a foundation upon which to build up 
again what the reason destroys or suffers to fall. Thanks to 
that revelation, neither equivocal nor obscure, we affirm that 
he who shall have chosen the good will have been the truly 
wise. He will be immortal; for his works will live in the 
final triumph of justice, the sum of the divine work accom- 
plished by humanity. Humanity works out the divine as the 
spider spins his web; the march of the world is shrouded in 
darkness, but it moves toward God. While the wicked man, 
the fool, the trifler will wholly die, in the sense that he will 
leave nothing behind in the general result of the labor of his 
kind, the man devoted to good and beautiful things will share 
in the immortality of that which he has loved. Who lives 
to-day so much as the obscure Galilean, who, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, threw into the world the sword that divides 
us, and the word that unites us? Thus the works of the 
man of genius and of the man of goodness alone escape the 
universal decay ; for they alone count in the sum of things 
gained, and their fruits go on increasing, even when ungrate- 
ful humanity forgets them. Nothing is lost; whatever of 
good the most unknown of virtuous men has done counts 
more in the eternal scales than the most insolent triumphs 
of error and of evil. Whatever form he give to his beliefs, 
whatever symbol he employ to clothe his affirmations of the 
future in, the just man has thus the right to say with the old 
patriarch of Idumea: “ Yea, I know that my avenger liveth, 
and that he will appear at last upon the earth. When this 
skin shall have fallen into shreds, stript of my flesh, I shall 
see God. I shall see him for myself; mine eyes shall look 
upon him, not another’s ; my reins within me are consumed 
with waiting.” 
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SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


WE have read with much interest an address bearing this 
title by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. A pretty good idea 
of the address may be given by a few sentences : — 


“Our true religious life begins when we discover that there is an 
inner Light, not infallible but invaluable, which ‘lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world” . . . The great historic religions 
of the world are not so many stranded hulks left to perish. The 
best of them are all in motion. All over the world the divine in- 
fluence moves men. There is a sympathy in religions, and this 
sympathy is shown alike in their origin, their records, and their 
progress. . . . They all show the same aim, the same symbols, the 
same forms, the same weaknesses, the same aspirations. Look- 
ing at these points of unity, we might say there is but one religion 
among many forms, whose essential creed is the Fatherhood of 
God, and the Brotherhood of Man, — disguised by corruptions, 
symbolized by mythologies, ennobled by virtues, degraded by vices, 
but still the same. . . . Therefore I believe that all religion is nat- 
ural, all revealed. What faith in humanity springs up, what trust 
in God, when one recognizes the sympathy of religions! . . . How 
it cheers and enlarges us to hear these great thoughts and know 
that the Divine has never been without a witness on earth... . 
Paul himself quoted from the sublime hymn of Cleanthes to prove 
to the Greeks that they, too, recognized the Fatherhood of God. 
The early Christian apologists, living face to face with the elder 
religions, made no exclusive claims. Tertullian declared the soul 
to be an older authority than prophecy, and its voice the gift of 
God from the beginning. Justin Martyr said, ‘Those who live ac- 
cording to Reason are Christians, though you may call them athe- 
ists. . . . Such among the Greeks were Socrates and Heraclitus 
and the rest. They who have made or do make Reason (Logos) 
their rule of life are Christians and men without fear and trem- 
bling.’ ‘The same God,’ said Clement, ‘to whom we owe the Old 
and New Testament gave also to the Greeks their Greek philoso- 
phy by which the Alimighty is glorified among the Greeks.’ Lac- 
tantius declared that the ancient philosophers ‘attained the full 
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truth and the whole mystery of religion.’ ‘One would suppose,’ 
said Minucius Felix, ‘either that the Christians were philosophers, 
or the philosophers Christians.’ ‘What is now called the Chris- 
tian religion,’ said Augustine, ‘has existed among the ancients, and 
was not absent from the beginning of the human race, until Christ 
came in the flesh ; from which time the true religion, which existed 
already, began to be called Christian.’ Jerome said that ‘ the knowl- 
edge of God was present by nature in all, nor was there any one born 
without God, or who had not in himself the seeds of all virtues.’ 
... “The great religions of the world are but larger sects; they 
come together, like the lesser sects, for works of benevolence ; they 
share the same aspirations, and every step in the progress of each 
brings it nearer to all the rest. For us, the door out of supersti- 
tion and sin may be called Christianity ; that is an historical name 
only, the accident of a birthplace. But other nations find other 
outlets ; they must pass through their own doors, not through ours ; 
and all will come at last upon the broad ground of God’s provid- 
ing, which bears no man’s name. The reign of heaven on earth 
will not be called the Kingdom of Christ nor of Buddha, — it will 
be called the Church of God, or the Commonwealth of Man. I 
do not wish to belong to a religion only, but to /He religion; it 
must not include less than the piety of the world.” 


This is very fine. We believe in this train of thought so 
far as it recognizes the hand and the spirit of God in all the 
great religions of the world, though we think that Mr. Hig- 
ginson exaggerates their virtues, or rather loses sight of the 
faults which disfigure them, “We have no right,” he says, in 
comparing Christianity with other religions, “to pluck the 
best fruit from one tree, the worst from another, and then 
say, the tree is known by its fruits.” This is certainly true, 
and much harm has sometimes been done by the Christian 
apologists who have done so, But the advocates of other 
religions, and Mr. Higginson among them, pursue precisely 
this course. They seleet from Chinese, Persian, Greek or 
Indian sages, their choicest thoughts, and hold them up as 
samples of their writings, leaving behind other doctrines 
which they taught with equal zeal, and which vitiate their 
whole system of morals and religion. Without here laying 
stress on this vicious practice in their method of treating 
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the subject, we would gladly accept all that they tell us of 
what is good .in other religions. This does not alter our po- 
sition in regard to Christianity. All that is true in them, and 
no matter how much it is, all that is beautiful and affecting, 
all in them that reaches beyond their sectarian limits, and 
belongs to reason and humanity, may be found in the words 
and life of Jesus. We do not repudiate them because we 
believe in him. We accept them, and believe in him all the 
more, if possible, because all these higher qualities live and 
show themselves in him, and with them something which is 
greater than they. We rejoice in all manifestations of divine 
truth and goodness as evidences that God has not left him- 
self without witness among men. For in Christ, in his words 
and life, we find, not “a religion, but ¢he religion,” which wel- 
comes into its communion all longing souls, and would en- 
rich them with its truth, its piety and faith, and extends its 
large hospitality to everything that is holy and divine. It 
stands in no antagonistic attitude towards Socrates, or 
Buddha, or Confucius, but its followers shall come from the 
north, and the south, the east and the west, drawn towards 
it by their sympathy with what is holiest and best, finding in 
it all of truth that they have known before, together with a 
grander and more perfect living example of all that most com- 
mends itself to their hearts. It is not because our Chris- 
tianity excludes them that we prize and adhere to it, but 
because it takes them in, to enlarge their conceptions of 
truth, refine away what is impure or unworthy in their views 
or lives, lift them up into a higher plane of being, and feed 
them with a yet diviner life. The more of truth they have 
already attained to, so much the better Christians will they 
make. They may, in sentences scattered here and there, 
have said all that is claimed for them. Even if they held 
these truths free from the accompanying false and degrading 
notions which are so carefully left out of sight in these state- 
ments of their belief, this would only fit them all the more to 
be the ‘disciples of him in whom they will find a more living 
manifestation of all their virtues, a wider unfolding of all the 
moral and religious truths which they have received, a new 
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truth and the whole mystery of religion.” ‘One would suppose, 
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ing, which bears no man’s name. The reign of heaven on earth 
will not be called the Kingdom of Christ nor of Buddha, — it will 
be called the Church of God, or the Commonwealth of Man. I 
do not wish to belong to a religion only, but to ¢He religion; it 
must not include less than the piety of the world.” 


This is very fine. We believe in this train of thought so 
far as it recognizes the hand and the spirit of God in all the 
great religions of the world, though we think that Mr. Hig- 
ginson exaggerates their virtues, or rather loses sight of the 
faults which disfigure them, “We have no right,” he says, in 
comparing Christianity with other religions, “to pluck the 
best fruit from one tree, the worst from another, and then 
say, the tree is known by its fruits.” This is certainly true, 
and much harm has sometimes been done by the Christian 
apologists who have done so, But the advocates of other 
religions, and Mr. Higginson among them, pursue precisely 
this course. They seleet from Chinese, Persian, Greek or 
Indian sages, their choicest thoughts, and hold them up as 
samples of their writings, leaving behind other doctrines 
which they taught with equal zeal, and which vitiate their 
whole system of morals and religion. Without here laying 
stress on this vicious practice in their method of treating 
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the subject, we would gladly accept all that they tell us of 
what is good in other religions. This does not alter our po- 
sition in regard to Christianity. All that is true in them, and 
no matter how much it is, all that is beautiful and affecting, 
all in them that reaches beyond their sectarian limits, and 
belongs to reason and humanity, may be found in the words 
and life of Jesus. We do not repudiate them because we 
believe in him. We accept them, and believe in him all the 
more, if possible, because all these higher qualities live and 
show themselves in him, and with them something which is 
greater than they. We rejoice in all manifestations of divine 
truth and goodness as evidences that God has not left him- 
self without witness among men. For in Christ, in his words 
and life, we find, not “a religion, but ¢#e religion,” which wel- 
comes into its communion all longing souls, and would en- 
rich them with its truth, its piety and faith, and extends its 
large hospitality to everything that is holy and divine. It 
stands in no antagonistic attitude towards Socrates, or 
Buddha, or Confucius, but its followers shall come from the 
north, and the south, the east and the west, drawn towards 
it by their sympathy with what is holiest and best, finding in 
it all of truth that they have known before, together with a 
grander and more perfect living example of all that most com- 
mends itself to their hearts. It is not because our Chris- 
tianity excludes them that we prize and adhere to it, but 
because it takes them in, to enlarge their conceptions of 
truth, refine away what is impure or unworthy in their views 
or lives, lift them up into a higher plane of being, and feed 
them with a yet diviner life. The more of truth they have 
already attained to, so much the better Christians will they 
make. They may, in sentences scattered here and there, 
have said all that is claimed for them. Even if they held 
these truths free from the accompanying false and degrading 
notions which are so carefully left out of sight in these state- 
ments of their belief, this would only fit them all the more to 
be the ‘disciples of him in whom they will find a more living 
manifestation of all their virtues, a wider unfolding of all the 
moral and religious truths which they have received, a new 
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and grander opening into the heavens for their believing 
souls. 
Mr. Higginson says, — 


“T was once in a foreign cathedral when, after the three days of 
mourning, in Holy Week, came the final day of Hallelujah. The 
great church had looked dim and sad, with the innumerable win- 
dows closely curtained, since the moment when the symbolical bier 
of Jesus was borne to its symbolical tomb beneath the High Altar, 
while the three mystic candles blazed above it. There had been agony 
and beating of cheeks in the darkness, while ghostly processions 
moved through the aisles, and fearful transparencies were unrolled 
from the pulpit. The priests kneeled in gorgeous robes, chanting, 
with their heads resting on the altar steps; the multitude hung ex- 
pectant on their words. Suddenly burst forth a new chant, “ Gloria 
in Excelsis!” In that instant every curtain was rolled aside, the 
cathedral was bathed in glory, the organs clashed, the bells chimed, 
flowers were thrown from the galleries, little birds were let loose, 
friends embraced and greeted one another, and we looked down on 
a tumultuous sea of faces, all floating in a sunlit haze. And yet, 
I thought, the whole of this sublime transformation consisted in 
letting in the light of day! These priests and attendants, each 
stationed at his post, had only removed the darkness they them- 
selves had made. Unveil these darkened windows, but remove 
also these darkening walls ; the temple itself is but a lingering 
shadow of that gloom. Instead of its coarse and stifling incense, 
give us God’s pure air, and teach us that the broadest religion is 
the best.” 


Again we say, this is very fine and very true; and in its 
application to sectarian views of Christianity, it may be an 
apt illustration. But if our religion, as it comes to us in 
Jesus, is, as even Kant and Theodore Parker asserted, the 
absolute religion, what walls does it erect? What light does 
it exclude? Take this religion as it shows itself in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in the two great commandments, the 
Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, the parables of retribu- 
tion reaching upward into higher worlds, what limitations or 
restrictions do we find here, except those which exist in the 
moral and eternal order? It sets our feet in a large place, 
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wider than all other views can reach. It leads out into 
broader realms. In unfolding to us the laws of life, it re- 
veals to us the laws of liberty. Compared with the vastness, 
the ease, the freedom, the vitality of the thought of Jesus, 
how small, and narrow, and mean and bigoted, are the utter- 
ances of this free religious school! “Not a religion, but the 
religion.” And what is it? The absolute religion, as it ex- 
ists in the absolute reason, the eternal mind? Yes, that is 
what is aimed at. But what is it that is offered tous? The 
absolute religion, as it reveals itself to men, who compared 
with the greatest minds are very one-sided, prejudiced, and 
ill-informed. Not the Gospel of Christ, the Religion ot 
Jesus, the greatest even on their theory among the sons ot 
men, but the Gospel, the Religion of those who would here and 
now take his place, and reveal to us something better. No, 
friends, not yet. Your interpretation of some things may be 


_animprovement on what we have had. But to go from the 


religion of Jesus to your religion is not to go into a grander 
sphere, not to enjoy a larger liberty, not to enter into com- 
munion with a greater and freer soul. We must have some- 
thing greater than you have offered yet, greater thoughts and 
greater men before we can give up the great ideas, the uplift- 
ing aspirations, the hallowed and inspiring associations con- 
nected with the name and religion of Jesus. 





THE ground-work of all Ritter’s researches was a sincere and 
kindly observation of nature and of human life; and this again 
may be further traced to the depth of his religious belief. “The 
earth,” he says, “is the temporary dwelling-place of the immortal 
spirit; and all science, whatever limits or object may be assigned 
to it, can only be a hymn of praise from the creature to the Crea- 
tor. The contemplation of God is to me the only absolute sci- 
ence.” This is the same sentiment which presided over the discov- 
eries of Columbus, Kepler, and Newton, — Worth-British Review. 
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BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


“First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear.” This is the beautiful order of providence: thus the 
earth bears her fruits; thus human life comes to its perfec- 
tion. First the tender blade struggling up to the light, fragile, 
flowerless, fruitless, exposed to destructive influences, easily 
dwarfed amd distorted, but in its delicate frame concealing 
the germs of the opening flower and perfect fruit. Then the 
ear waving its plumes under the glistening sunlight, assum- 
ing the form and preparing the way for the budding corn, 
which already begins to swell with the wealth of the harvest, 
— the bread which cometh down from heaven. 

The parable marks with accurate description the growth of 
the spiritual life, whether we note how a single truth takes 
root in the mind and springing up bears fruit, or how the 
whole nature unfolds, and strengthens, and ripens, until it is 
ready for the “harvest home,” a shock of corn fully ripe. 
To patient souls who are content to sow their seed in faith 
and await the ripening, the course of nature is beautiful and 
satisfying. To those who contrast their immaturity with the 
ripeness of saints, the growth is too slow. They would plant 
the seed to-day, and reap the harvest to-morrow. They 
would plow the earth, and no weeds should spring up. 
There should be no frost nor drouth, no mildew nor blight, 
but as fast as they poured out their seed their granaries 
should fill and their barns overflow. And if it be not so, 
they cry, “It is for naught, and the harvest does not reward 
the sower.” For such impatient ones, whether they have 
already entered upon a religious life or are desiring to do so, 
I have a word to-day. If I put it in the form of advice it is 
not because I count myself to have apprehended. 

I, The first injunction shall be, Content yourselves with the 
form of your own religious life. Be not content with your 
attainment, never congratulate yourselves on your growth in 
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virtue and grace. Such pride prepares the way for its own © 
downfall. But do be content to let your soul grow after its 

own fashion. If in the great forest of human life it be an 

oak, then let it grow slowly and sturdily, and push out strong 

arms to toss against the wintry sky and defy the elements. 

If it be a delicate mimosa, then let it put out sensitive 

twigs and quivering foliage to glisten and rustle under the 

glowing sun. If it be a vine or a creeper, let it climb and 

cling —God so made.it. But do not, being a pine-tree, aspire 

to be tough as lignum-vite, or, being a sober-hued alder, 
envy the richly colored holly. And, to drop the figure, do 

not let any man lord it over your soul by the exhibition of a 
magnificent religious experience full of warmth and color. 

If it be real it corresponds to the qualities of his nature, and 
can never be reproduced in you except by parody. There is 
no standard of the religious life to which all men must con- 
form. Such a conformity is death to the most delicate im- 
pulses and the sweetest graces. 

Religion, if you attempt it, is no longer the best emotions 
turned to God and virtue, it is not the feeble or strong stir- 
rings of a new life in your soul, it is not your best thought 
and aspiration; but what another man did and said and 
thought, what Wesley or Whitefield, Channing or Ware ex- 
perienced, that is religion. Let a great man arise, full of 
vigor, warm, outspoken and enthusiastic, and the color of his 
religious life will so tinge a host of followers that a skillful 
man will select from the crowd the Methodist, Catholic, Qua- 
ker, Baptist, or Presbyterian, by the cast of his countenance. 
His manner and carriage are in time adapted to his style of 
religion. Ifa Wesley arises in the midst of churchly corrup- 
tion and formal bigotry, and proclaims a free salvation with 
the unction of a prophet newly called, then a million follow- 
ers adopt his speech and imitate the particulars of his won- 
derful conversion. It may gall some tender souls, but they 
must use the speech or be none of his. They may fail to see 
the light he saw, but they must use his thanksgiving. Or if 
George Fox, in rapt meditation, sees the inner light and is 
profoundly moved by the knowledge of the Spirit working in 
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silence, then a myriad of Friends adopt the speech and im- 
pose this experience as the model of the religious life. Such 
men tyrannize over us. Their greatness becomes an obstacle 
to us, so long as we strive to imitate their ways. 

God has put into every soul the elements of a religious life 
as beautiful as that of any other. Give it room and air, and 
it will justify its freedom in time. 

II. Again. Be content not only with the form of your 
religious life, but patiently await the ¢zme of its unfolding. 

No doubt the germs of all the graces and virtues exist in 
us all. But it is not given to us all to manifest their perfect- 
ness in this life. It is enough for us if in one thing we 
excel, To one is given poetry, to another common sense, to 
one religious sensibility, to another practical morality ; and 
it is often as difficult for the enthusiast to be honest, as it is 
for the practical man to prophesy. 

The great awakening light of religious conversion is a rare 
experience, and is often unaccompanied by a corresponding 
fidelity to moral obligations, a firm will and a steady purpose, 
If it precede the thorough establishment of the character, it 
is and must be a fitful, uncertain light, alternating with 
shadow and gloom. In the order of nature, this great moral 
exaltation comes only in some important crisis of life, on the 
eve of some great enterprise which summons all the energies 
of the soul in the struggle with some overwhelming grief, in 
the presence of some danger which impends over the path of 
duty, or in some great crisis of decision. In such crises of 
the life the soul rises and puts on strength, showing its 
divine powers and crushing back the instincts of the flesh 
until the eternal glories lie open. If you are a great soul, 
called to a great destiny, you will have such great awaken- 
ing. But for common mortals, in the common duties of life, 
to hope and strive for such experiences is like calling upon 
the thunder and the lightning, the east wind and the earth- 
quake, to do the work of the kitchen and workshop, to plow 
the fields and bring in the harvest. The immortal life will 
call out and satisfy the most exalted power. Socrates met 
death serenely and talked of immortality ; but we who are not 
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Socrates, and are not on trial for our lives, have no need of 
and need not expect such divine courage. The hour of need 
will bring its blessing, and when God calls us to exercise a 
sublime faith, and to be fired with heroic zeal, he will show 
the way and give us the choice. But the decree is, first the 
blade, an humble beginning, then the ear, a steady perform- 
ance, then the full corn, the fruit of a life. Young men and 
women who turn to religion long to be firm as a rock and 
strong as an angel. But a firm, unwavering faith is not com- 
patible with the heat and doubtful enterprise of youth, They 
must strive, now failing and now succeeding, now catching a 
full view of the right way, and again walking in doubt and 
darkness, but, if they be faithful, always advancing. The 
essential point is not to be jubilant and assured, but to be 
true, steady, persevering. Afterward comes the divine illu- 
mination which transforms the darkest life. 

Do not seek the reward until you have done the duty. 
This joy and light, this abounding peace and strength, are 
not religion. They are its fruits. You gain but poor imita- 
tions, if you get them too soon, they will prove to be chaff 
and stubble, and the day that cometh shall burn them up. 

III. The third injunction is, Do not consider yourself irre- 
ligious because you have no experience to mark a transition. 
I would give all the ecstasies of all the converts in all the 
world for a steady, downright purpose to do right, reinforced 
by an unfaltering will. The ecstasies may take wing: the 
steady, devout will must endure forever. 

Throw away all thoughts of being religious after a set plan. 
Take no pattern in living, but address yourselves at once and 
seriously to the real work of life, determined to give the 
spirit room to take all the spiritual food, to do and to be 
what the present hour demands, That purpose gives the 
right to all the privileges of the church, and will in time 
bring all the blessings it has to give. And better still, that 
purpose opens the way into the higher life, and will in time 
bring ihe ear and the full corn. 

Religion comes not by observation, They who are most 
sure of it show meagre results. Nobleness does not see 
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itself. in the mirror, and the inspiration of God is not always 
a joy. The end of creation is not to make men happy. That 
is but an incident. When the voice of God sounds clear 
and full, and his inspiration has taken complete possession 
of a man, it may be that he is called to the trial hour, to 
danger and sorrow. To other men he is majestic; to himself 
he is the humblest instrument of God’s will. The strong 
suffer, the pure are sorrowful, and the prophet feels the work 
of the Lord a burden which crushes him with its mighty 
responsibility. He who thinks prophecy holiday work, or 
inspiration a sentimental emotion, has not learned the way 
of the divine life. To be religious, to be Christian, is to 
have entered upon a course of natural growth and unfolding. 
It is to recognize the spiritual element in life and try to give 
it play. 

The office of the church is to collect and direct all such 
desires and purposes. The church is nothing apart from 
them. It is not a mysterious something, intangible and in- 
visible, into which you enter, and which confers upon you a 
peculiar sanctity. A body of men assembled for teaching 
and learning may constitute a college. The same men as- 
sembled for legislation may be a congress; and again the 
same men banded together to worship and co-operate in 
works of benevolence and mutual help constitute a church, 
The church contains all such men in every land. If you 
learn of Jesus, you are his disciple. If you have his pur- 
pose, you are a Christian; and if you desire and try to be 
perfect after the divine pattern, the Church is yours with all 
blessing and privilege. The men who would shut you out 
usurp authority ; and if you are afraid to enter, you have en- 
tered nevertheless, and perchance the sacrament of humility 
may prove the better cup of blessing and the bread of life. 
To be religious is one thing, to have great experiences is 
another. 

IV. Therefore, fourthly and lastly, do not judge yourselves 
by your feelings. They are the most thoroughly unreliable, 
capricious, and disappointing tests of religion that were ever 
set up to lead poor mortals into doubt and confusion. Prin- 
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ciples endure, decisions are real, determinations may be 
trusted; but feelings are the sport of every circumstance. 
An elastic, joyous faith may or may not accompany us when 
we are doing the best work of our lives. The downcast soul 
may be better than it dares confess, and the man who glories 
in his inspiration may have thanked God for naught. Dis- 
trust yourselves when you are sure you are pure and brave 
and saint-like. For then be sure you are puffed up with vain 
glory. But if you find yourselves not assured, but deter- 
mined, not satisfied, but hopeful, not conscious of perfect 
integrity, but eager, anxious, striving to attain to perfection, 
then be assured that the spiritual nature is awake and striv- 
ing, that the way of duty and peace is opening, and that in 
God’s good time will come such experience as he sees fit to 
send. If you wait until you feel assured of goodness, you 
will wait long, and when the assurance comes it will be a 
delusion. For the moment you have attained that far-off 
height, now so dim and inaccessible, there will appear such 
numberless duties that you will confess yourself but at the 
beginning, a poor, weak, imperfect thing. So again I say, 
fling away your feeling when you would know yourself. 
It is a stimulus, a reward: it is never a safe guide. Plant 
yourselves on a determination to be true to the inward moni- 
tor, to be pure at any price, to be faithful if it costs sorrow, 
to be aspiring if it incur toil and trouble. In short, as the 
essence of all religion and morality, set before your souls the 
idea of the right, as you can embody it in the ideal of the 
perfect man, the image of God, and firmly resolve, that, come 
what may, that ideal shall be your reality, and that through 
aspiration you will rise to communion with the one God, and 
in him find your joy forever. Resolve to make all things in 
life and death tend to that end. Turn aside for no pleasure, 
halt for no gain, accept no other good. Resolving thus, and 
striving in the spirit of that resolution, compel the church to 
give you its help, demand the comfort and support of its 
ministrations. If it refuse you, clamor at its doors until it 
let down its barriers and give you its best. And entering 
thus to help and be helped, Jesus and the gospel will be 
6 
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newly interpreted to you. Out of the life of the Nazarene 
there will come to you a strength and sweetness that will 
reveal the deep peace of your own nature and kindle you to 
better achievement ; out of the silences of nature a voice will 
bespeak the Eternal Presence; and through your life’s joys 
and sorrows, successes and defeats, there will run the strong, 
bright thread of infinite hope, to bind all the events of life 
into a plan of beautiful harmony. And at last, fruition, nat- 
ural and perfect, will complete the earthly labor, reward its 
sorrow, and crown its anticipation with the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

Tuis is a memorial service. We do it in remembrance of Him. 
But we do it also in remembrance of the great unseen spiritual 
interests which are represented by him. ‘Through our meditations 
and our affections it would bring us into sympathy with him and 
with the unseen spiritual kingdom which he would reveal to us, 
And shall we not engage in it? If he who came into the world for 
our good, giving everything and asking nothing in return —as one 
of the means by which we may grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of him, he asks us to unite ourselves to his church, and engage 
in this beautiful and touching rite in remembrance of him, shall 
we refuse thus to acknowledge and confess him before men, that 
he also may acknowledge us before the angels of God? Not 
because we are perfect, not because we have already attained, or 
that we are sufficient for ourselves, but because we are weak and 
need his help, because we are lonely and need his sympathy, 
because we are too apt to forget and need this solemn reminder of 
what we owe to him and what we ought to be, because in this world 
of outward pursuits we need something which even through our 
senses may draw our thoughts and our hearts towards the great un- 
seen and eternal interests of life, has he instituted this personal 
commemoration of himself. Here we are brought into communion 
with one who, though in heaven, yet is very near to every devout 
and trusting soul. Shall we then neglect this help in our religious 
life, this means of grace so closely connecting us with him, and 
with his saints, and with the fountain of eternal life and peace? 
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EASTER SUNDAY. 


“Tf, then, ye be risen with Christ. ... But now is Christ risen from 
the dead.” 

Deatu had done all that death could do. With hurried 
rites they had laid his body in the tomb and left it there. 
Through the dreary Jewish Sabbath that followed they waited 
in Jerusalem or Bethany, with stricken hearts, and hopes 
utterly cast down. On the first day of the week, before the 
morning light had broken the dull, heavy night of darkness 
and of grief that rested on the Mount of Olives, faithful 
women, constrained and impelled by their bereaved and long- 
ing affections, went towards the sealed and guarded sepul- 
chre, bearing with them spices and myrrh, that they might 
complete what had been begun on the evening of the crucifix- 
ion, and once more reverentially touch and embalm the body 
of their Lord. His spirit and all the light of heaven had gone 
out from it. He, so divinely endowed with love and wisdom, 
whose words had come to them burdened with a meaning 
so divine, whose accents were filled with such heavenly 
sweetness, whose yearning of love was as if it had been the 
outbreathing of God’s holy spirit upon them,—he had passed 
away, All that they hoped to find now was his body, that 
with falling tears they might embalm it in whatever they 
could bring most precious as a token of their love and grati- 
tude. 

But lo! a mighty work had been wrought. While his 
enemies had slept, and his friends were awake only to weep, 
and the soldiers were keeping watch around the tomb, other 
and diviner powers were there at work. The stone, as by 
the action of an earthquake, was rolled away. He who had 
entered the realm of death and tasted all its bitterness, that 
he might divest it of its terrors, and be at once the Prince of 
life and Conqueror of death, had resumed once more the 
body which he had left upon the cross. 

What mysterious change had there been wrought, how 
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that dishonored and perishing body was made glorious and 
immortal, we cannot tell, any more than we can tell how we, 
so fearfully and wonderfully made, are endowed with life at 
first. But in the tomb, by a touch as soft as that by which 
the creative spirit is to-day entering into the secret heart of 
nature and awakening there a new life, the gross and mortal 
elements were purged away. He who had power to lay down 
his life and to take it again had come forth from the tomb, 
bringing life and immortality to light.. And if this were all, 
it would be indeed a momentous fact, enlarging our concep- 
tions of life, and extending them into other worlds. 

But there is a profounder meaning than this. In him the 
representative of our race, showing forth the capabilities of 
our human nature in its union with the divine, we see what 
we also may become through our union with him. That 
which is most vital in our connection with him is inward and 
spiritual. The spirit of the teacher enters into his disciples, 
and transforms them into his likeness. The great man lives 
in those who look up to him with reverence. It is not his 
commanding intellect alone;,but his whole nature broods 
over them, and infuses itself into them with an almost crea- 
tive energy. So, in a still higher sense, they who live and 
believe in Christ are made partakers of the divine nature 
that dwelt in him. There may be a union of our spirits with 
his in heart and thought, an absorption of our life into his 
and of his into us, till we are one with him, even as he is 
one with the Father. This, more than all things else, makes 
his resurrection a reality to us, enabling us to rise with him 
into the spiritual and eternal life, we in him as the branch in 
the vine, and he in God, as branch and vine alike have the 
root of their being in the Infinite Source of life to all. 

We forget how truly our life is involved in the life of 
others ; how deeply, in a spiritual sense, the life of our souls 
has struck its roots into the hearts of our parents, seek- 
ing from them its substance and its coloring; how it still 
strikes its tendrils into the living sensibilities of friends, and 
draws from them daily supplies of loving confidence and 
power ; how we live in the young and draw from them the 
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inspiration of a new enthusiasm and the perpetual renewing 
of our youth, But human friendships are only limited medi- 
ums. Let the showers and dews of heaven be all cut off for- 
ever, and where will be the earthly fountains which so refresh, 
and feed, and clothe us now? So, if we analyze the matter 
to its source, we shall find that these human friendships 
which feed our lives with hopes and affections so sweet and 
beautiful, would soon be dried up, were it not for the heav- 
enly supplies of grace and love which flow into them by com- 
munion with the one Mediator between God and men. As we 
partake of his spirit, as we enter into his thought, as we take 
home to our hearts the lessons of truth and of love which he 
taught, renouncing self as he did, living in him as he in God, 
our souls are renewed and refreshed; we rise with him into 
a diviner life; we are brought into closer communion with 
God in our experience, and enter that sphere of immortal 
ideas and affections over which death and the tomb can have 
no power. J. H. M. 





EASTER SUNDAY. 
THE CHILDREN AND THE FLOWERS. 


LitTLe children, gathered here 
In this consecrated place, 
Mid the flowers whose thoughts of cheer 
Come with such a tender grace, 
Listen, while to you they tell 
What the angels did reveal. 
On the spring’s sweet breezes swell 
Lily bells with joyous peal, 
Ringing forth the glorious lay, 
“Christ the Lord, he rose to-day.” 


Flowers who in their wondrous beauty 
Make a holy psalm of praise, 
Faithful preachers of the duty 
Which should hallow all our ways, 
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Here their perfume gladly yield ; 
Modest violets whisper low, 

’Neath the leaflets half concealed, 
As the children come and go, 

And in tender fragrance say, 

“ Christ who loved you rose to-day.” 


Roses blushing in the joy 
Of existence everywhere, — 
Snow-drops free from earth’s alloy, 
Every floweret fresh and fair, — 
Tendrils by the zephyrs caught, 
Snowy blossoms twinkling clear, 
Pansies with a loving thought 
Breathing sweetest incense here, 
All in concert seem to say, 
“Jesus Christ, he rose to-day.” 


Where is now the thorny crown 
Pressed upon that sinless brow? 
It is cast in triumph down — 
Other circlet glistens now ; 
But its jewels rich and rare 
Are the deeds of saints below, 
And the crown our Lord does wear 
Sheds its beam o’er mortal woe ; 
Flower-wreathed cross in sweet array 
Tells us, “ Christ, he rose to-day.” 


Blessed day of all the year! 
’Tis the Master’s second birth: 
Praise him, oh, ye children dear, 
For his love which crowns our earth. 
Jesus, when he entered in, 
Left the golden gates ajar ; 
All who strive the goal may win, 
Though they follow from afar. 
Now the gladsome bells are ringing, 
And each loving spirit may 
Hear the host of heaven singing, 
“Christ the Lord, he rose to-day.” 
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THE BEAUTY OF CHANGE. 


A SERMON.* BY REV. J. H. MORISON. 


But we shall all be changed. — 1 Cor. Xv. 51. 
He hath made everything beautiful in his time. — Ecct. 11. 11. 


CHANGE is written on every earthly thing as a part of the 
law of God. But, being ordained by him, and interwoven 
into the constitution of the universe, it cannot of itself be an 
evil. He hath made everything beautiful in his time. The 
evolution from a lower to a higher condition, from a lower to 
a higher order of being, must of necessity be a change. But 
itis nevertheless a great gain. There is usually something 
painful in the processes by which its ends are accomplished ; 
and even when our gains are the greatest it is. not without 
some uneasy sensations that we look forward to it, nor with- 
out some sharp feelings of regret that we look back on the 
altered circumstances amid which we lived before the change 
took place. Nothing would induce us to go back into the old 
life and live it over again. Yet, as it comes up to us through 
our affections, we see how beautiful it was in its time, and 
how much of what is dearest to us now had its seed-time 
there. With a certain tender regret and almost longing we 
think of the home, the incidents, thé friends which once per- 
formed so important an office for us, but which, so far as this 
world is concerned, can have no place with us except in our 
silent memories and affections. How beautiful are they to 
us as we see them lying away back there in the distant hori- 
zon and twilight of our childhood! How much, through our 
memories and our affections, are they still doing to make our 
lives beautiful and sacred! How much would our present lot 
be impoverished, how much of its richest joy and satisfaction 
would be taken out of it, if there were in the past no spots 
thus sacred to our hearts, no holy land where dear ones, now 
in heaven, once lived with us, teaching us how to live, and 


.————__———_—— Ea 


* Preached in Milton the Sunday before the ordination of an Associate 
Minister. 
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then, changed from mortal to immortal, by their rising into 
higher realms, revealed to us the possibility and the reality of 
something better than the eye can see. 

We shall all be changed. Whatever lives on earth changes, 
Life itself is but a process of change, and the more intense 
it is the more rapid is the change. No morning sun looks on 
the same world that it lighted up the day before. No friend 
who has been absent from us a week finds us precisely as he 
left us. Manners and men, institutions and those who live 
under them, the outward universe and the mind of man, 
never continue in one stay. There is no permanent abiding 
place for us; and, if there were, we could not remain in it, 
The times are always changing, and we, unconsciously to our- 
selves, are changing with them. When we eat, we take in 
new supplies of fuel to feed the secret fires which are con- 
suming the old and substituting for it a new organization 
through every part of our bodies. By this double process of 
destruction and creation, we live from moment to moment. 
Like the bush seen by Moses at Mount Horeb, which burned 
with fire and yet was not consumed, we are always on fire; 
and it is of the Lord’s mercies, through his wonderful adap- 
tation of means to’ends, that we are not consumed. We are 
changing always while we live, and when we die, “we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 
And, as in life every change has its beneficent purpose and 
is beautiful in its time, each season fulfilling its purpose for 
us and helping us on with riper facuities to the new opportu- 
nities which await us, so the last great change that men rec- 
egnize on earth hath God made, more than all the rest, beau- 
tiful in his time, if only we turn to their fitting use the oppor- 
tunities and privileges which are granted to us. 

Every day is working its silent changes in our bodies and 
our minds. Every day is bringing something to us, and car- 
rying something away. There can be no successful resist- 
ance to that law, and we cannot evade it. But it is a merci- 
ful provision. It is a benignant part of the great benignant 
plan of Him who doeth all things well, and who hath made 
everything beautiful in its time. 








to 
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There are two things on which our highest success in life 
must depend. One, and indeed the great thing, is to use our 
opportunities while we have them. The next thing is to give 
them up gracefully and cheerfully when their time is ended. 
Instead of mourning over what is going from us, we should 
turn ourselves to the new opportunities which take its place, 
and get from them all that we can. The change is not neces- 
sarily asad one. It may be just the allotment which is best 
fitted to carry us on, to teach us new lessons, to open before 
us new fields of usefulness and enjoyment, to exercise new 
faculties, to strengthen our faith, to deepen our experience of 
God's love, to refine and subdue our hearts, and bring us into 
more perfect sympathy with the divine will. 

A change has come. We must give up, perhaps, a cher- 
ished occupation. It has been very dear to us. Our life has 
been bound up in it. We found it a privilege, a comfort, a 
joy to us, and we had hoped so to use it as to make it also a 
comfort and a joy to others. But our time for it is past. 
What then? Is everything gone from us? By no means. 
This withdrawal of one privilege may be only an opening 
into another and richer field. There may be a momentary 
pang as we turn away from beloved walks, and look forward 
into new scenes and labors. But we accept the new attitude 
of things. We adjust our thoughts and our conduct to it. 
We find new food for our minds, new interests for our hearts 
to expand in, new sources of usefulness and happiness. And 
then we begin to see how beneficent the plan is that reaches 
through all things, and makes each separate incident, each 
separate moment, an instrument connected with all the rest, 
for the orderly and harmonious advancement of whatever 
should be most precious to us. 

I remember being very indignant many years ago, when, 
by some political management, Nathaniel Hawthorne was 

turned out of a small government office by which he had 
been able to earn a scanty support for his family. ‘“ What,” 
we asked, “will become of this poor man now? What is to 
save him and them from severe want? What is there that 
he can do?” So we asked, and could give no hopeful an- 
7 
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swer to our question. But God, who had endowed that man 
with such a wonderful gift of genius, had something better 
for him to do than could be found in a subordinate depart. 
ment of the Salem Custom House. He therefore drove him 
out from that place which could only cramp and impoverish 
his soul. And, being driven out from it, he was thrown back 
upon himself, and in the marvelous creations of his imagina- 
tion he found other ways of earning his bread, while at the 
same time he furnished other and better supplies to hundreds 
of thousands who had learned that man cannot live by bread 
alone. Had it not been for the fearful disappointment to 
which he was subjected, he might never have known what 
capabilities there were bound up within him, and the world 
would never have known the loss which it sustained. 

Here is an illustration which may apply in some degree to 
every one of us. We have not his intellectual powers. But 
we all of us have moral and spiritual faculties capable of an 
expansion beyond all that even his imagination could con- 
ceive of. And often it is only by being forced away from 
one after another of our chosen haunts where we are quietly 
earning our bread that we are enabled to come to ourselves, 
and to find the infinite resources of Christian faith and love 
with which God has endowed us, and which he is waiting by 
these new and better methods to unfold within us, that so 
they may be made a blessing to ourselves and to all around 
us. How many a self-denying act has thus been awakened 
into being! How many a homely virtue has thus been cher- 
ished in the heart till it came forth to shine with a celestial 
purity and radiance! How many thoughts, warmed and illu- 
minated by a heavenly spirit, have thus been called from 
within us, and made to shed their joy and hope in our daily 
paths! How many souls have thus been born into a loftier 
expcrience, so as to throw a diviner light around them in 
their passage through the world! 

The order of nature and the order of Providence unite in 
carrying us on through this universal process of change. We 
cannot withstand or retard its motion. If we seek to inter- 
fere with it, we shall be thrust rudely away, or ground to 
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powder. But if we adjust ourselves to it, yielding willingly 
where we must yield, seeking to make each incidént or event 
do its fitting part, then there can be no failure. Whether we 
succeed or not in our present work, all is well with us. The 
blessings and mercies of heaven fall upon us. Each moment 
of time, greeting us as it comes from the hand of God with 
his benediction, stays just long enough to deliver its mes- 
sage, to fulfill its mission, and then it passes on. 

Moments, days, and the longer periods of time, thus come 
to us, every one with a personal message to each individual 
soul. Childhood and youth, manhood and age, each has for 
each of us its appropriate gift, endowment, occupation, and 
passes on, leaving us in the hands of that which shall come 
next. And it becomes us to do now the work appropriate to 
the present season, not impatient to leave it before the time, 
nor seeking to extend it beyond its appointed limits. There 
isa time for preparation and a time for work. There is a 
time to assume heavy responsibilities and a time to lay them 
down, The important changes of life may well make us 
thoughtful. At such seasons our minds naturally go back to 
ask of the days that are past whether we have been wise 
and faithful in the use we have made of them, and forward 
with some questionings as to what lies before us. We can 
hardly pass the invisible boundary that separates one year 
from another without some unusual seriousness of mind. 

We may not be saddened. We may be full of happy anti- 
cipations. If we have sought earnestly to do our duty, we 
have nothing to fear, and there are inward satisfactions which 
can be weighed to our advantage against any amount of 
worldly discomfort or success. This we feel, and more than 
this, when we look back through any considerable period, we 
see how kindly all things have worked together, and formed 
apart of the divinely ordered plan of our lives. 

The secret of success, in the best meaning of that sadly 
abused word, lies in the devotion of ourselves to the highest 
ends, engaging in our life’s work with all our hearts, using all 
our faculties, taking advantage of all the opportunities that 
are offered, with a perfect trust in God, doing each day the 
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most and the best that°we can. When the time has come 
for leaving any particular work, then we are to submit will- 
ingly and gracefully, giving up that which is no longer ours, 
accepting the new situation, the new condition which God 
offers, with grateful and affectionate trust. He who has 
labored earnestly through the heat of the day may perhaps 
be pardoned if he should seek to bear a lessening burden, or 
even to rest a little amid calmer studies and meditations, 
before the lengthening shadows which tell him that his day 
is far spent are quite lost in the night in which no man can 
work. If he cannot put forth his strength as he once did, 
perhaps his mission now may better be accomplished by the 
exercise of a needed patience. If he may not influence or 
control events by active efforts, perhaps he may do some- 
thing by a wise forbearance, a gentle tolerance, a greater 
charity to others, a more loving submission to a higher and 
better will than his. If, in the days of our strength, we have 
really sought to act in concert with the divine mind, we must 
have acquired, to some extent, the habit not only of doing 
what we could, but of leaving cheerfully and trustingly with 
him what we could not do,—the habit of seeing his hand 
everywhere, in the wise ordering, the kindly succession, the 
wonderful adjustment, — everywhere change, and yet every- 
thing beautiful in his time. 

To this universal and beneficent law of God I bow in 
grateful and joyful obedience. The time is come when it is 
better for you and for me that a younger life should exercise 
its functions in this place. The truths of our religion are as 
old as the throne of God, and can never change. But we are 
all changing. Each new generation has its peculiar way of 
viewing even the most sacred subjects. There are habits of 
thought, forms of speech, modes of presenting ideas, methods 
of action, adapted to the living, changing minds and charac- 
ters around us. Much of the best inspiration to the young 
comes from the unexpressed and unconscious sympathy of 
contemporary minds, growing up under similar circumstances, 
acted upon by the same influences, attuned to the same key, 
and answering spontaneously to each other's wants. I have 
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endeavored to keep up with the religious thought and senti- 
ment of the day, and have had no occasion to complain of 
any apparent decline of interest, especially on the part of the 
young. But the time has come. A new connection prom- 
ises a better success. I need not say how grateful I am to 
you for all your kindnesses through these.many years. Nor 
need I say how grateful to me are the arrangements that 
have been made, and how much I shall rejoice in everything 
that may help you and your new pastor in continuing what 
has been the great work and hope of my life. 

I have only to look around me to be admonished that my 
time for at least a partial withdrawal has come. In this 
County of Norfolk, among all the different denominations, 
there are, I think, only four active ministers of parishes — 
three Unitarian and one Episcopal — who were settled where 
they now are when I came here a little more than twenty- 
five years ago. Great and solemn changes have taken 
place in almost every home since I came among you. All 
who were then aged have passed away. Of those- who 
were then as old as I am now, only one is living. I 
have seen those whom we then lonked upon as young 
growing old, their numbers diminishing from year to year. 
I have watched the conduct of children in our schools, and 
followed them from the schools to their various callings, 
rejoicing in their success, sorrowing with them in their disap- 
pointments ; but most of all watching and praying that they 
might grow in those higher qualities which bring a dearer 
satisfaction to the heart, which make them in the highest 
sense useful and honored members of society, and which can 
never forsake them. I need not speak here of the joy and 
gratitude with which I have seen young persons growing 
into all manly or womanly virtues and graces. I think of 
them with religious thankfulness, and with inward emotions 
of love and joy, such as fathers and mothers feel in the well- 
doing of their children, What greater cause of thankfulness 
and rejoicing can we have than to see children whom we 
have consecrated with the waters of a Christian baptism 
blossoming into boyhood or girlhood in the sweetness and 
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the strength of all trusting affections, and then emerging into 
a riper manhood or womanhood, with all Christian virtues and 
graces cherished in their hearts, and showing themselves in 
their lives. 

An upright man, going forth in his own conscious integ- 
rity of character, an example of truthfulness and honor, seek- 
ing only what is right, feeling his higher wants, and looking 
to God for the strength and the inward life which he alone 
can bestow, a man whose heart and mind have been enlarged 
by a generous religious culture, by habits of fidelity, of kind 
and gracious deeds, by inward consecration and prayer, hav- 
ing a soul all alive with love, with reverence, with faith, living 
as in the presence of an unseen power, and coming forth 
from that presence to do the duties of the hour, in the midst 
of men and evil customs, yet with no spot to stain the 
heaven-like purity, of his thought, what an example have 
we here of the great and beneficent law of progression, 
changing from day to day, and yet more beautiful with every 
successive change. Soa young girl, growing up, and pass- 
ing through the different stages of life, in the fullness and the 
charm of womanly maturity, her affections refined and ele- 
vated by holy thoughts, her love of admiration lost in her 
sense of God’s love, her selfishness melted away in the 
warmth of her affection for others, doing with each hour the 
duty which it brings, adorning prosperity with a brighter 
charm, lighting up the darkest experiences with the serene 
faith of a soul on which the light of heaven always rests, — 
she, in her*home and her sphere, through all the changes 
which pass over her, is as true and as beautiful an image of 
God’s kingdom as we can have on earth, 

Here, in the highest forms that we can imagine, are types 
ot Christian living; and every one who is earnestly seeking 
and striving after what is highest and best may go on, 
“changed into the same image” from one degree of excel- 
lence to another here, and “from glory to glory” hereafter. 
Far away from the attainment of such an end we may feel 
ourselves to be. Slow and saddened by the consciousness of 
many disappointments and failures may we be in our prog- 
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ress towards it. But if we seek it with all our hearts, we 
shall go on towards it, and through all our changing progress 
God will make everything beautiful in his time. Life will 
every year grow richer to us in its hopes and its benefac- 
tions. Sweeter influences will descend upon us from heaven, 
Our intercourse with one another will be more cordial and 
generous, attended by fewer interruptions and purer satisfac- 


tions, 

For twenty-five years I have been laboring, according to 
my ability, as a minister of Christ, as a neighbor and friend 
to do something to establish in your hearts this higher ideal 
of Christian living, and to aid you in making the heavenly 
vision a reality in your lives. I cannot say that my success 
has at all corresponded to my wishes. I cannot feel that 
either in my own life or in the life of the community there 
has been progress enough heavenward to make it altogether 
pleasant to dwell on the outward and apparent success of my 
ministry. Here, as elsewhere, some have fallen away from all 
apparent regard for the institutions and ordinances of our 
religion ; some have failed to cultivate their religious facul- 
ties, and to cherish in their hearts the reverence for sacred 
things, and the faith in things unseen and eternal, which 
alone can cheer and comfort and sustain them when all other 
possessions and hopes shall pass away; some have grown 
worldly and hard and selfish. But there have been many 
instances of lives evidently expanding in the sunlight of 
God’s love, minds opening like sweet and beautiful flowers in 
the dews of his grace, hearts unfolding into a diviner loveli- 
hess, growing more upright, more thoughtful, more faithful 
and beautiful, with the progress of the years. 

A quarter of a century ago—those who were in middle life 
then are old now. They who were young then are beginning 
to show marks of age. But there are among them those 
whose hearts will never grow old, whose sensibilities to all 
that is beautiful and holy, or generous and lovely, become 
more alive with every year that is numbered in their calen- 
dar. Their faces are turned heavenward. The light of God’s 
truth and love never shines with a more divine illumination 
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around them than when they are engaged in their common 
thoughts and labors. Time and change and death can have 
no power over them, except to help them on in their heavenly 
course, or to set them free from earthly obstructions, that 
they may go forth in humility and joy into that world where 
all the prophecies of our nature are fulfilled, and what is 
dimly longed for and struggled for here shall come to them 
as free as the blessed air of heaven. 

Almost a generation of worshipers have passed away from 
these seats since I came among you. On no one of these 
would I dare, even in thought, to sit in judgment. But how 
many true and loving spirits have been refreshed and glad- 
dened by our services here on their way through earth to 
heaven! How many faithful and beautiful lives have found 
strength and comfort here! The sacred songs, the prayers, 
the associations of this place, have been very dear to many a 
pilgrim who is now among the angels of God. Many a time 
should I have been utterly discouraged as I have looked 
around, and seen what dominion the world was gaining, were 
it not that I have been cheered by words of encouragement 
and love spoken to me by dear and saintly ones from the 
very borders of eternity. I seem to see them now, — the 
young leaving behind them in the homes which they had 
blessed the fragrance of their own immortal affections, the 
old in the serene and holy trust of souls matured and ripened 
for the kingdom of heaven, — men and women in the fullness 
and freshness of life, with strong hearts and generous aims, 
while engaged in enterprises of private benefaction or for the 
general good, cut off by what seemed to us an untimely 
death. Once they were with us here. Their zeal encouraged 
us. Their enterprise stimulated us. Their patience added 
to our powers of endurance. Their faith opened to us vis- 
ions of a more transcendent loveliness. Their unworldliness 
rebuked and attracted us. If there were nothing else left 
but only this cloud of heavenly witnesses, I could not feel 
that life had been poor and profitless and vain. 

There are hopes which the eye cannot see. There are 
influences at work which the busy world does not recognize. 
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There is a divinity within and around us which will not leave 
us helpless or comfortless. As centuries ago among the hills 
and by the sea of Galilee, so to-day and in the midst of us 
there is a holy one ready to heal our sicknesses, to raise our 
dead into a blessed and eternal life, to preach to us a better 
gospel than the world has ever accepted yet. Oh, when shall 
we learn to recognize his presence and his power? When 
shall we learn to give ourselves to him as to the highest joy 
and hope which the soul of man can receive? 

In these five and twenty years since I came among you 
whole families have passed on into other worlds. We have 
all changed. But, so far as we have been faithful to our 
trust, every change has been a blessing. The heavens are 
peopled now by those who were once our personal friends, 
and, if our hearts have been kept alive to spiritual things, it 
is not difficult for us to feel that we live in the midst of 
heavenly beings. He who lives thus has transformed his 
allegiance from this to a higher realm. If, by the consecra- 
tion of ourselves to what is highest and holiest, we live and 
believe in him who is the resurrection and the life, we shall 
never die. Death is but the messenger to lead us upward 
into life. We shall all be changed, but only that this incor-, 
ruptible may put on incorruption. When death approaches 
us, it turns every mortal thing about us which it touches into 
ashes, but only that it may set free the soul, and help it to 
rise in its spiritual body to its eternal home. We shall all be 
changed, and then, in the gladsome experience of our hearts, 
in the light which shines down from higher worlds to illumi- 
nate and sanctify to us the changing incidents through which 
we have passed, we shall see a richer meaning, a more sacred 
presence, a diviner beauty, in every experience here, and we 
shall see, as we never could before, how he who maketh 
everything beautiful in his time has glorified the last and 
greatest change with his crowning mercy, when he lifts us 
up, redeemed and sanctified by his love, into that higher 
world, and places us there “among his saints in glory ever- 
lasting.” 

8 
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BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN EGAGED ON THE 
NINETEENTH OF APRIL, 1775. 


BY A. B..MUZZEY. 


AT atime when so much is done to commemorate the 
deeds of our fathers, it seems incumbent on every one hav- 
ing personal knowledge of incidents connected with their 
history to aid in giving them a permanent form. Having 
from my earliest childhood heard the story of the Revolution 
from the lips of several who took part in its opening scenes, 
I am unwilling that their share in it shall be lost to the annals 
of that day. 

We are living at a period in which the most terrible war 
perhaps in human history, considering the numbers engaged 
and the devastation of life and property daily going on, has 
shocked our sensibilities. I am struck with the contrast, in 
their moral and Christian aspects, between this conflict and 
that waged by our fathers, so far as they were personally 
concerned. We see, as an eloquent speaker has just said in 
Boston, that, “for a nation to espouse the cause of liberty 
and justice at the cost of war, is a very different thing from a 
nation’s disposition to espouse the cause of war at the cost of 
liberty and justice.” The fields of Europe have been often 
drenched with human blood shed at the instigation of ambi- 
tious rulers, to promote the delusive scheme of “a balance of 
power,” or for national aggrandizement, or personal or fam- 
ily sway. Such has been the late contest between France 
and Prussia. Amid the diversity of views in regard to the 
animus of its origin or the purposes for which it was waged, 
we can see but little that is to be commended. On the 
one side we hear Napoleon styled a tyrant and usurper, 
and on the other, King, now Emperor, William, is called “a 
butcher.” To whichever side our sympathies may incline, 
and however strong our desire that freedom, equal rights, 
and justice may finally prevail, we are struck with the alloy 
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of motives on both sides that appear sordid and selfish, and 
of deeds that are base and inhuman, 

The patriots of the Revolution were free, to a remarkable 
extent, not only from overt misdeeds, but from any purposes 
that, in a Christian light, can be viewed with suspicion, 
They bore injuries, and even insults, from the mother coun- 
try for long years. It was hoped, even up to the outbreak of 
hostilities at Lexington, that the difficulties between us and 
Great Britian might be adjusted without war. With no 
thought among the people of a final separation, even Wash- 
ington seemed hardly persuaded, until near the Declaration 
of Independence, that this deadly appeal would render it 
necessary to throw off allegiance to the British crown. 

The pacific spirit of the people was seen up to and at the 
very opening of the Revolution and in sight of an invading 
force. When the British troops under Col. Smith had passed 
my father’s door in Lexington, on their way to Concord, 
my grandmother left the house, taking her two children, my 
father, who was nine years old that day, and his brother, a 


boy of six, to spend the dread day with a neighbor and friend. 
A foot-weary soldier had fallen behind the column, and, as 
the sun was rising, he met and saluted my grandmother. 
“Good morning, madam, the king’s troops are diverting you 


a little this morning.” Her reply, in the custom of those 
days, was from Scripture, in the language of the elders of the 
town of Bethlehem, who met Samuel, and “trembled at his 
coming.” She said, “Come ye peaceably?” The soldier 
could not reply, as the prophet did, “ Peaceably;” but said, 
with little of her reverence, “Ah, madam, you have carried 
the joke rather too far with us.” 

Nothing was done at that critical moment except on the 
While our citizens were active on the morning of 


defensive. 
My grandfather 


the 19th, they were in no point aggressive. 
had seen a few men riding on horseback past his house at 
dusk on the evening of the 18th; and, as the wind blew their 
overcoats open, he noticed their uniforms underneath. This 
aroused the suspicions of the: people, and he, with another 
man, was sent before daylight the next morning to get intel- 
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ligence of any movement below by the British troops. He 
stopped in Arlington, then Menotomy, at a tavern kept bya 
relative, who was afterward shot in the face by a soldier, 
While he was there, the enemy arrived, and some of them 
came into the house, and my grandfather narrowly escaped 
by a back door. He found his horse let loose and injured, 
though not disabled. He returned to Lexington and pro- 
ceeded to secure a few valuables in his house, putting the sil- 
ver in a bedtick which he let down into his deep well, and 
carrying other articles to a neighboring hill and burying them 
under a mass of leaves. When the British troops returned 
from Concord, they entered his house, broke a large mirror, 
and demolished the “beaufet” with its contents of valuable 
crockery, parts of which I remember seeing in my boyhood. 
I heard my grandfather say “the floor had stripes of blood 
all over it, as if a pig had been stuck and dragged around 
the room.” Not content with this damage, they fired at the 
house after leaving it, several bullets, one of which passed 
through a partition on which I often gazed from the bed in 
my childhood, and two others I took from the brick lining to 
our walls in 1815, when the house was repaired. The British, 
in their wantonness, the same day burned three houses 
within a mile of my grandfather’s, one of them belonging to 
a widow. 

The Christian forbearance of our people was illustrated in 
the cool and prudent conduct of Capt. Parker, who com- 
manded the company of “minute men” who met the enemy 
on Lexington Common that day. My grandfather belonged 
to this company, but was prevented from being himself in 
their ranks, as he had been sent out on a special message of 
reconnoitering. The captain ordered his men “not to fire 
unless they were fired upon.” As the little band of sixty 
stood before eight hundred disciplined troops, a few of them 
naturally, for a moment, faltered. Parker ordered every man 
to “stand his ground till he should order him to leave it ;” 
and added, that he would “order the first man to be shot 
down who should attempt to leave his post.” I have often 
heard individuais who witnessed the scenes of that morning, 
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describe them in detail. Several of the company were living 
up to my early manhood. One, William Munroe, lived to 
the age of eighty-eight ; another, the fifer on that day, and 
then only sixteen, lived to the age of ninety-three. A citizen, 
on that day fifteen years old, when it was doubted whether 
our men returned the British fire at all, would say: “I was 
on the spot where the red-coats stood, after the battle that 
day, and saw in one place a large pool of blood.” He lived 
himself to the advanced age of ninety-one. 

It will be recollected that John Hancock, who was a son of 
the minister of Lexington by that name, and Samuel Ad- 
ams were at the house of Rev. Mr. Clarke, who married a 
relative of John Hancock, through the night of April 18. 
They were advised, after the attack on the common, and 
when the British had started toward Concord, to flee for 
safety. At first they retired to a hill southeast of Mr. 
Clarke’s, then covered with wood. While waiting here for 
_ the British column to pass on, the almost inspired Adams, 
standing on a rock which has been pointed out to me by 


my brother-in-law, Gen. Chandler, who owned the premises, 
uttered, as the sun was a little way up, that immortal sen- 


tence: “ What a glorious morning for America is this!” 

I often heard from my grandfather the history of the en- 
counter between James Hayward, of Acton, and a British 
soldier at a house by the foot of Fiske Hill, on the return 
from Concord. The latter, after pillaging the house, had 
stopped for a draught of water from the well. Hayward ap- 
proached him and exclaimed, “ You are adead man.” “ And 
so are you,” was the reply; both fired and both fell, the one 
dead, the other expired the nextday. I recalled the memor- 
able well with new interest April 19, 1835. It was then, 
when the remains of the martyr soldiers were placed under 
the monument at Lexington, that Edward Everett, the orator 
of the day, exhibited the powder-horn worn by Hayward in 
that deadly encounter. I saw the hole made in it by the 
bullet which killed him, and was glad to learn recently that 
this venerated relic was bequeathed by Mr. Everett to the 
town of Acton, and is now deposited in that place. 
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It has been often said that our fathers were influenced in 
the Revolution by political considerations alone; that it was 
the tax upon tea, the Stamp Act, and especially taxation 
without representation in Parliament, which alone moved 
them to resist the British Government. Like all other peo- 
ple, it is said, they were selfish in their purposes, and never 
rose higher in any event than to seek civil liberty for them- 
selves and their children. I think this an egregious injustice 
to their memory ; they did, indeed thirst for civil liberty, and 
it was to their honor that they led the van in establishing the 
foundations of republican institutions. But they had a still 
higher aim than this; their motives culminated in religion, 
As far back as the great Reformation, when the right of pri- 
vate judgment in all concerns between God and the soul was 
established against the claims of Papacy, and down through 
the exactions of the crown of England and the oppres- 
siveness of her Church, we can trace the swelling streams of 
religious liberty. This spirit was in no spot more rife than 
in the town where the Revolution commenced. As early as 
Dec., 1691, the inhabitants of Lexington started a subscrip- 
tion to erect “a meeting-house.” At the very first meeting 
held after the “Precinct,” then a part of Cambridge, was 
clothed with the corporate powers which the inhabitants had 
obtained for this purpose, they taxed themselves for the sup- 
port of the gospel. Like the tax list, dated April 22, 1692, 
the subscription paper contains the names of all the notable 
citizens, which shows their zeal in the cause of religious in- 
stitutions. They were anxious, it appears, for good roads, 
for military defense, and especially for the education of their 
children. But the church always stood nearest their hearts, 
and drew forth their largest gifts and appropriations. And 
here, as everywhere throughout the Colonies, the clergy 
were almost uniformly on the side of both civil and religious 
liberty. Mr. Hancock, the second minister of the town, 
although devoted pre-eminently to his profession, saw the 
need of carrying the influence of religion into civil affairs. 
In a sermon before the rulers of the Colony, he says, “ Great 
men are not always good; it would be well, it would be 
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happy, for all states and governments if they were: they 
ought to be good, yea, the best of men; yet many times 
they are the worst scourges of the world, and plagues of 
mankind.” His successor, Rev. Mr. Clarke, a devout man, 
anda man of great mental. abilities, was an eminent patriot, 
and fitly called “a statesman.” Several important public 
papers of that period came from his pen, It was he who 
wrote the eloquent inscription on the monument at Lexing- 
ton, in which his piety, as well as his patriotism, stands forth 
conspicuously : — 
“The blood of these Martyrs, 


In the cause of God and their country, 
Was the cement of the Union of these States. 


“ Righteous Heaven approved the solemn appeal ; 
Victory crowned their arms ; and 
The Peace, Liberty, and Independence of the United 
States of America was their glorious reward.” 


Mr. Clarke, in his sermon, April 19, 1776, contrasts the 
reverent and devout spirit of the Colonists with the irreli- 
gious acts of the British. “On the Sabbath,” he says, — it 
was Feb, 26, 1775, ——“‘a day held sacred to God and religion 
by Christians, while God’s people were in his house, a de- 
tachment of these instruments of tyranny and oppression 
clandestinely landed at Marblehead, and made a quick march 
to Salem, to attempt to seize upon some cannon and other 
military stores deposited there to be ready for use.” In his 
narrative of facts that occurred April 19, 1775, after detailing 
the bloody scenes of that day, he continued: “ That there is 
a God, with whom is the power and the glory and the victory, 
is certain: whether he will finally give ‘up this people into 
the hands of those who have thus cruelly commenced hos- 
tilities against them must be left to time to discover.” 

In the same pious tone the citizens of Boston, as early as 
1768, had, at a meeting held in Faneuil Hall, asked the cler- 
gymen of the town to appoint a day of fasting and prayer. 
And no one could doubt that, when the British saw the peo- 
ple meeting, as they often did, to seek aid and guidance from 
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God, when they heard the tolling of bells from their churches 
on week days, and saw their “Christian firmness,” they 
feared these impressive tokens of their religious faith, united 
with their patriotism, more than they did their arms. The 
piety of such men as Samuel Adams was no vain pretense, 
In proscribing him, as the British King did, he and his nation 
knew that they aimed their edict against a man who, like 
multitudes of his coadjutors, put their trust in the God of 
battles. The name of John Parker, the hero who led the 
little band on Lexington Common, April 19, 1775, stands on 
the roll of the church-members of that town. And his was 
no empty profession of religion. He showed his faith by his 
dauntless deeds ; and when he drew his sword on that illus- 
trious morning, he knew and felt that, as in the Bible he daily 
read and obeyed, Israel of old was upheld by “the sword of 
the Lord and Gideon,” so should he and his men fight with 
strength given them by Jehovah. 

It will be remembered that a reinforcement of British 
troops came out to Lexington in the after part of this mem- 
orable day and met the force of Col. Smith about half a mile 
below the village. On this spot, it is probable, the shot was 
fired by the artillery which struck the church on the com- 
mon, passing through or near the pulpit, and falling at the 
door of one of Capt. Parker's company, back of the green 
where the enemy were met. This act of desecration shocked 
all who ever saw its effects. The Rev. Mr. Morrill of Wil- 
mington, who preached the annual sermon April 19, 1780, 
says of it, “Let the mark of British tyranny made in the 
house of God remain till time itself shall consume the fabric 
and it moulders into dust.” I recollect seeing this cannon- 
ball in my boyhood, and I shared in the feeling of horror at 
the tale of impiety it told. 

Of those who bore arms on that eventful morning, twelve 
survived to ry early manhood. There was the venerated 
Fiske, who told in my hearing many a sad story of his suffer- 
ings in the old continental army. It seems to me that those 
men carried with them something of the moral power that 
pervaded the great cause they so nobly defended. I recall 
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the large form of the veteran Col. William Munroe, two years 
a representative of the town, and nine years one of its select- 
men, the sergeant of Capt. Parker’s company, a man of 
grave and determined aspect. His oldest daughter married 
my uncle, the boy I have spoken of on the day of the battle. 
Often, as I sat by his side, I imagined his feelings when he 
drew up that little band on the common. He was a man of 
few words, but they were wise and weighty. No profane 
sentence ever sullied his lips, any more than those of his 
commander, tempted though he was in the peril and excite- 
ment of that hour. Whata contrast did those men, and I may 
add to them many if not all of the survivors of that com- 
pany, present to the foul language of Major Pitcairn in that 
scene: “ Disperse, ye rebels!” repeated with an oath each 
time. We are struck with the purity of the men in general 
on our side at that time, compared with the rank vices tend- 
ing always to cluster round the camp, and grown to fearful 
proportions at that period among the army of Gen. Gage. 

In speaking of the religious tone of those who defended the 
country in the opening of the Revolution, we should always 
bear in mind that they were, to a large extent, cultivators of 
the soil which they protected. The occupation of the pa- 
triots at Lexington is indicated by the circumstance that 
their home was called, originally, “ Cambridge Farms.” As 
I look over the roll of Capt. Parker’s company, I find a very 
large proportion of them were farmers. Several family es- 
tates of to-day have descended from men of that corps. My 
grandfather was the third generation who had owned and 
occupied the same estate ; and it gives me pleasure to add 
that it is now occupied by the third generation of the family 
from him. It was the taunt of the British aristocracy that 
they could easily put down the “peasantry” of America, 
To us it may be a just source of pride that our country 
gained its independence largely through the toils and sacri- 
fices of the owners of the soil. “In defiance,” says Edward 
Everett, “of the whole exerted powers of the British empire, 
the yeomanry of. the country rose as a man, and set their 
lives on this dear stake of liberty.” Cyrus of Persia, and 
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Cato, Virgil, and other classic writers, have celebrated the 
power of the tillers of the soil. Cowper tells us, “God made 
the country, man the city.” And, without detracting in the 
least from the noble services of men in other avocations, in 
those trying days, we may never forget that it was, under 
God, by the strong arm and the wise counsels of the great 
agriculturist of Mount Vernon, and the united labors of 
men who fought for the soil they owned and loved, looking 
up to the God of nature as well as grace, that the founda- 
tions of our civil and religious liberties were laid. The Ro- 
man empire fell, largely because her citizens forsook the cul- 
ture of the land by their own hands, If we wish to save this 
country through all ages, we must, like our fathers, secure 
homes for the people; for that is the very rock of a nation's 
virtue and stability. 

Let one thing more be said to vindicate the Christian 
spirit of the patriots of the Revolution, From their first to 
their last act, they were, as a whole, free from the temper of 
malice and revenge. They hoped against hope that bloodshed 
might be avoided, Stirred at some moments to indignation, 
they were still calm and forbearing. The Provincial Con- 
gress often appealed to the “Sovereign Ruler of the Uni- 
verse,” not only for defense amid danger, but to witness the 
purity of their motives, They sought every possible method 
of peaceable redress for their injuries; they were always 
averse to the dread arbitrament of war, and that not from 
timidity, but upon principle. And when compelled to fight 
for their rights, they kept steadily in view their accountabil- 
ity to the God of all justice. Rev. Mr. Adams, of Lunen- 
burg, in preaching the annual sermon at Lexington, April 
19, 1783, after the close of the war, gives, as its motto, “ The 
cause was from the Lord.” Although they could not forget 
the transactions of the past, “The laws of Christianity,” he 
says, “oblige us to forgive.” While they “mourned over the 
ashes of their slaughtered friends,” he called them to give 
thanks to that God who had been with his people in distress, 
and carried them through, and who alone is to be exalted in 
their salvation. 
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PATIENCE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KARL JOHANN PHILIPP SPITTA. 


THERE goes a quiet angel 
About this earthly land ; 
For earthly needs, with comfort, 
He comes at God’s command. 
His look doth peace and favor 
And gentle kindness show ; 
Oh, follow thou that Angel 
Of Patience, here below! 


He leads thee always truly 
Through every earthly grief, 
With joyful hope foretelling 
A time of blest relief. 
For art thou quite despairing — 
His courage conquers still ; 
He helps thy cross to carry, 
And brings good out of ill. 


He turns to tender sadness 
The soul’s most bitter pain, 
And dips in still submission 
The heart that strives in vain. 
He makes the darkest hour 
Returning light reveal, 
And surely, if not quickly, 
Thy every wound will heal. 


He chides not at thy weeping, 
When he would bid it cease ; 
Nor does he blame thy longing, 
But hushes it to peace ; 
And when, while storms are raging, 
Thou, murm’ring, askest, Why? 
In silence, sweetly smiling, 
Points upward for reply. 








TO AN ANTIOPA BUTTERFLY. 


He has not to each questio:. 
Prompt answer for thine ear: 
His motto is, “ Endure thou! 
The resting-place is near.” 
So walks he close beside thee, 
But with infrequent speech, 
His thoughts through distance hasting, 


The great, blest goal to reach, 
oC. Re 





TO AN ANTIOPA BUTTERFLY. 


WANDERER with me in this sunlight, 
Art thou sharer of my joy? 

Do such thronging hopes and memories 
Form thy fancy’s sweet employ ? 


Thou, as I, hast tasted pleasure, 
Thou, with me, hast suffered pain ; 

We have both survived a winter, 
Spring revives us both again. 


But thy winter only witnessed 
The moon six times her courses run ; 
The stormy clouds of mine outmeasured 
Thrice the circuit of: the sun ! 


Thine was passed in torpid slumber, 
Pain or fear thou didst not know; 
Mine mid frequent fears and anguish, 

Agony in every throe. 


But thy joy, renewed in sunshine, 
Soon in endless death shall close ; 

Mine, the sun himself outlasteth ; 
Death my being never knows. 


Such the All-wise Father’s pleasure, 
Highest good we reach through pain ; 

Half the joy of April’s sunshine 
Comes from cold December’s rain. 
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BY A. P. PUTNAM. 


HosEA BALLov, or “Father Ballou,” as he was familiarly 
called by the Universalists, was born April 30, 1771. The 
centennial anniversary of his birthday will accordingly occur 
during the present month, The denomination of Christians, 
whose history his life and labors so largely illustrated, very 
fitly propose to devote the day, which happily falls this year 
on Sunday, to a grateful commemoration, in their churches, 
of the man and his work. Born as he was about six months 
after John Murray first landed on our American shores, and 
having spent the more than sixty years of his ministry in the 
propagation and defense of the doctrine of the final restora- 
tion of all mankind, his history well-nigh covers the whole 
. term of the existence of distinctive and organized Universal- 
ism in this country. In view especially of the marked prom- 
inence, distinguished services, and wide-spread influence of 
Mr. Ballou, his history may almost be said to be the history 
of his sect. 

His birthplace was Richmond, N.H. His father was 
Maturin Ballou, a Baptist preacher of the strictest Calvin- 
istic views, of the most reverential spirit, and of the highest 
integrity of character. There were eleven children, and 
Hosea was the youngest. From several of the six sons, 
nearly all of whom were Universalist or Baptist preachers, 
have descended a still larger number of ministers of the 
great salvation, who have borne the family name, and among 
whom may be particularly mentioned Hosea Ballou, 2d, D.D. 
He was the author of the “Ancient History of Universal- 
ism,” and the first President of Tufts College, and was de- 
servedly honored for his talents, attainments, piety, and 
worth. The Ballous, by their numerical force as well as by 
their eminent ability, have exerted a very important influence 
upon the denomination with which they have been connected. 

The mother of the Hosea whose history we are briefly 
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sketching died when this youngest of her sons was only 
about two years old, The child was early instructed by his 
parents in the Calvinistic faith, and when he was eighteen he 
joined the Baptist Church of which his father had been the 
pastor. At this time there were in Richmond and vicinity a 
few persons who had been converted to Universalism by 
Elder Caleb Rich, himself a convert from the Baptist per- 
suasion. Elder Rich, Adam Streeter, and Thomas Barnes 
were among the earliest pioneers of Universalism: in that 
part of New England. They came to embrace this doctrine 
through their own independent thought and study, uninflu- 
enced by Mr. Murray, who had created by his preaching a 
good deal of excitement in New York, Philadelphia, and 
other places, but of whom they knew but little. By conver- 
sation with some of the converts of Elder Rich, and through 
much serious reflection, young Ballou was led to doubt the 
truth of some of the theological views in which he had been 
educated. In the next spring after he joined the church, he 
went with his brother Stephen to stay awhile in Westfield, 
N.Y. Stephen was alarmed as he saw Hosea’s tendencies to 
Universalism. But the mind of the latter became more and 
more confirmed in its new impressions. He soon returned 
to Richmond, strong in the belief that all men would be 
saved; and finding that his brother David, who was twelve 
years his senior, had also become convinced of the truth of 
this doctrine, and had begun to preach it, he himself entered 
upon his preparation to preach it too. He was now but 
nineteen years of age. He never yet had attended school. 
His chief school had been the farm, Nature, of which he 
was a genuine lover, had, however, opened to him in the 
fields and flowers a book rich with wondrous lessons. Few 
other books were at his command, ‘The Bible was his daily 
companion. He knew of no other printed volume wherein 
the cheering, thrilling faith which he had embraced was set 
forth, In one important sense Ballouism may be said to 
have been an indigenous plant of Richmond, N.H. 

Hosea Ballou, because he was thus guilty of the offense of 
believing that all, rather than a part only, of mankind would 
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finally be saved, was excommunicated from his father’s 
church. Not that he was less pure, honest, devout, and 
excellent than he was before, but simply that he believed, in 
the largest and noblest sense, that God was Love. How lit- 
tle did his persecutors know what it was they were doing, 
and who it was they were seeking to shut out of the King- 
dom! In numberless like cases since that day, as well as 
before, the victims of such ghostly tyranny have trembled 
and recanted at the visitation of this theological ban. Hosea 
was made of sterner stuff. He had only followed the direc- 
tions of the sacred Word that had spoken to him. He was 
obedient still to the heavenly voice. He had a mission to 
fulfill, and he bravely went forth to accomplish it. 

In 1783 John Murray suggested to his friend Noah Par- 
ker, of Portsmouth, N.H., an annual meeting of those who in 
different places stood forth as public witnesses to the Univer- 
salist faith. The first gathering took place at Oxford, Mass., 
Sept. 14, 1785. Ministers and delegates were present from 
the various scattered societies. Among the former were Mr. 


Murray himself and Rev. Elhanan Winchester. From this 
meeting, which Mr. Murray described as “truly primitive,” 
the Universalist body dates its organized existence, and re- 


ceived its denominational name. These annual gatherings 
continued to be regularly held, and grew at last into the 
yearly meetings of the General Convention, with which the 
reader is sufficiently familiar. At the meeting of 1791, also 
held at Oxford, Mr. Ballou met Mr. Murray for the first time. 
Even thus early in the history of the sect important differ- 
ences began to appear, in consequence of which Mr. Murray 
subsequently took less interest in these occasions than he did 
previously, 

In the autumn of the same year Mr. Ballou preached his 
first sermon, holding forth at the house of a Deacon Thayer, 
in Richmond, The effort was so decided a failure that it was 
seriously doubted whether he would ever succeed in the min- 
istry, The second attempt was even more unfortunate than 
the first. After the third, he thought he should never make 
another, Yet here was a man who was destined to be one 
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of the most original, interesting, and successful preachers of 
his time. 

During the first few years of his ministry his time was 
divided between working in the fields, teaching school win- 
ters, and missionary labors in various parts of the region in 
which he lived. Wherever he could assemble an audience, 
whether within doors or without, he dispensed the word of 
life. The difficulties which he encountered at the outset 
soon began to give way. His familiar, extemporaneous 
speech, and his acute, fresh, and striking manner of treating 
the subjects he presented, had the effect to attract large 
numbers to hear him. All who listened to him felt that he 
had a noble future before him. 

In the earliest part of his career as a preacher, he was, like 
John Murray, Adam Streeter, Caleb Rich, Thomas Barnes, 
and quite all of the first Universalist ministers, a high-toned 
Trinitarian and Calvinist, the only point of dissent from the 
prevalent theology being in relation to the dogma of endless 
punishment. These men grounded their arguments for the 
final salvation of a// upon the same general principles which 
led others to believe in the salvation of only the so-called 
“elect.” But at length Mr. Ballou, through patient and ear- 
nest thought and study, began to doubt the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The more he pursued his fearless investigations, 
the more was he convinced that it was unreasonable and 
unscriptural. Soon, also, he called in question the generally 
received view of the Atonement. A process was going on in 
his mind which was destined to revolutionize American Uni- 
versalism, 

He had never been formally ordained to the gospel minis- 
try when the Convention met at Oxford, in 1794. Mr. Win- 
chester, who delivered the sermon on the occasion, as he 
drew near the end of his discourse, took up the Bible, and, 
holding it against the breast of the youthful preacher, who 
was in the pulpit with him, exclaimed, “Brother Ballou, I 
press to your heart the written Jehovah.” Then, after a 
moment, he turned to Elder Young, and commanded him, 
saying, “ Brother Young, charge him!” The Elder immedi- 
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ately did as directed, and Hosea Ballou was not less effectu- 
ally ordained to preach the gospel than he would have been 
if there had been a regular, canonical, and expected laying 
on of hands, The effect upon the audience of this singular 
proceeding was startling and impressive. 

It was during this year of 1794 that Mr. Ballou first be- 
came a settled minister in Dana, Mass., a township which 
was then a part of Hardwick. Here he remained until 1802, 
giving a portion of his time to the societies in Oxford, Charl- 
ton, and other more distant places, to which he was accus- 
tomed to ride on horseback. His salary amounted to only 
five dollars a week. He was obliged to eke out his support 
by tilling land and teaching school. Yet small as was his 
income, good match-making Elder Rich evidently thought he 
might maintain a family ; for he directed his particular atten- 
tion toa Miss Ruth Washburn of Williamsburg, Mass., with 
whom our young minister was joined in marriage in 1796, and 
with whom he lived in the happiest relations until his death, 
fifty-six years afterward. Nor should we fail to mention the 
fact that it was while he was thus settled in Hardwick that he 
entered into a long correspondence upon theological subjects 
with Rev. Joel Foster, minister of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church in New Salem, Mass. The letters of both par- 
ties were published in pamphlet form, and are especially 
interesting as affording traces of some of Mr. Ballou’s doubts 
whether there is any future punishment at all after death. 

In 1799 Mr. Ballou made his first public avowal of his 
belief in the Unitarian doctrine concerning the relations of 
the Son to the Father. This took place in Mr. Murray’s own 
church in Boston, while Mr. Murray himself was absent on a 
visit at the South. Mrs. Murray, to whom as well as to her 
husband such a view was most abhorrent, was, however, pres- 
ent at the service, and at her instigation, just as Mr. Ballou 
was to announce the closing hymn, a Mr. Balch rose in the 
singing seats and exclaimed aloud to the congregation, “I 
wish t give notice that the doctrine which has _ been 
preached here this afternoon is zo¢ the doctrine which is 
usually preached in this house.” Mr. Ballou, always self-pos- 
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of the most original, interesting, and successful preachers of 
his time. 

During the first few years of his ministry his time was 
divided between working in the fields, teaching school win- 
ters, and missionary labors in various parts of the region in 
which he lived. Wherever he could assemble an audience, 
whether within doors or without, he dispensed the word of 
life. The difficulties which he encountered at the outset 
soon began to give way. His familiar, extemporaneous 
speech, and his acute, fresh, and striking manner of treating 
the subjects he presented, had the effect to attract large 
numbers to hear him. All who listened to him felt that he 
had a noble future before him. 

In the earliest part of his career as a preacher, he was, like 
John Murray, Adam Streeter, Caleb Rich, Thomas Barnes, 
and quite all of the first Universalist ministers, a high-toned 
Trinitarian and Calvinist, the only point of dissent from the 
prevalent theology being in relation to the dogma of endless 
punishment. These men grounded their arguments for the 
final salvation of a// upon the same general principles which 
led others to believe in the salvation of only the so-called 
“elect.” But at length Mr. Ballou, through patient and ear- 
nest thought and study, began to doubt the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The more he pursued his fearless investigations, 
the more was he convinced that it was unreasonable and 
unscriptural. Soon, also, he called in question the generally 
received view of the Atonement. A process was going on in 
his mind which was destined to revolutionize American Uni- 
versalism. 

He had never been formally ordained to the gospel minis- 
try when the Convention met at Oxford, in 1794. Mr. Win- 
chester, who delivered the sermon on the occasion, as he 
drew near the end of his discourse, took up the Bible, and, 
holding it against the breast of the youthful preacher, who 
was in the pulpit with him, exclaimed, “ Brother Ballou, I 
press to your heart the written Jehovah.” Then, after a 
moment, he turned to Elder Young, and commanded him, 
saying, “ Brother Young, charge him!” The Elder immedi- 
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ately did as directed, and Hosea Ballou was not less effectu- 
ally ordained to preach the gospel than he would have been 
if there had been a regular, canonical, and expected laying 
onof hands. The effect upon the audience of this singular 
proceeding was startling and impressive. 

It was during this year of 1794 that Mr. Ballou first be- 
came a settled minister in Dana, Mass., a township which 
was then a part of Hardwick. Here he remained until 1802, 
giving a portion of his time to the societies in Oxford, Charl- 
ton, and other more distant places, to which he was accus- 
tomed to ride on horseback. His salary amounted to only 
five dollars a week. He was obliged to eke out his support 
by tilling land and teaching school. Yet small as was his 
income, good match-making Elder Rich evidently thought he 
might maintain a family ; for he directed his particular atten- 
tion toa Miss Ruth Washburn of Williamsburg, Mass., with 
whom our young minister was joined in marriage in 1796, and 
- with whom he lived in the happiest relations until his death, 
fifty-six years afterward. Nor should we fail to mention the 
fact that it was while he was thus settled in Hardwick that he 
entered into a long correspondence upon theological subjects 
with Rev. Joel Foster, minister of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church in New Salem, Mass. The letters of both par- 
ties were published in pamphlet form, and are especially 
interesting as affording traces of some of Mr. Ballou’s doubts 
whether there is any future punishment at all after death. 

In 1799 Mr. Ballou made his first public avowal of his 
belief in the Unitarian doctrine concerning the relations of 
the Son to the Father. This took place in Mr. Murray’s own 
church in Boston, while Mr. Murray himself was absent on a 
visit at the South, Mrs, Murray, to whom as well as to her 
husband such a view was most abhorrent, was, however, pres- 
ent at the service, and at her instigation, just as Mr. Ballou 
was to announce the closing hymn, a Mr. Balch rose in the 
singing seats and exclaimed aloud to the congregation, “I 
wish t give notice that the doctrine which has_ been 
preached here this afternoon is zo¢ the doctrine which is 
usually preached in this house.” Mr. Ballou, always self-pos- 
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sessed, cool, and ready with an apt reply, listened quietly to 
the speaker at the other end of the church, and then simply 
remarked, “ The audience will please to take notice of what 
our brothey has said,” — immediately afterward proceeding to 
read the hymn. Father Stacy, in his “ Memoirs,” records 
another illustration of this happy way which Mr. Ballou had 
of turning away wrath. A Universalist service was to take 
place in the Court House in Windsor, Vt. A furious little 
orthodox sheriff, with sword in hand, placed himself at the 
door and sought to drive away the heretics as they drew near 
the building. At the appointed hour the clergy came in a 
bedy, led by Mr. Ballou, who, as he saw the demonstrative 
magistrate flourishing his weapon of attack and defense, said 
very pleasantly, “ Peter, put up thy sword into his place.” 
The sheriff hung his head for shame and walked off to his 
home, while the ministers entered the Court House and wor- 
shiped in peace. 

Hosea Ballou’s Unitarianism, as well as his Universalism, 
was mainly the result of his own independent thought and 
study. Dr. Mayhew and Rev. James Freeman of Boston 
had already preached Anti-Trinitarian views in that city, and 
Dr. Priestley and a Mr. Butler had preached them in other 
parts of the country. But Mr. Ballou’s circumstances had 
not, it is likely, allowed him to know what these men be- 
lieved and taught. 

The future leader of Universalism in America had already 
made his mark and was a popular preacher. He now boldly 
and frequently attacked the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement, as well as that of Everlasting Punishment. His 
influence had begun to be widely felt. He had preached 
several convention sermons, had visited, in his work of the 
ministry, many places in New England, and had made exten- 
sive acquaintance with those, far and near, who professed the 
Universalist faith, Mr. Murray was much disturbed by Mr. 
Ballou’s advancing views and by his growing influence. It 
was on this account that he sometimes seemed a little cold 
or unfriendly towards his younger brother when they chanced 
to meet. ° 
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In February, 1803, Mr. Ballou removed to Barnard, Vt., and 
was there formally ordained to the Gospel ministry in Sep- 
tember of the same year, his previous ordination by Mr. 
Winchester being regarded as not sufficiently regular and 
legal. In and about this town he continued to preach until 
1809. During this time he added to his arduous labors as a 
preacher those of an author, giving to the public the first 
editions of his. well-known works, “ Notes on the Parables,” 
and “A Treatise on the Atonement.’ The latter had an 
immense influence in setting the minds of Universalists free 
from the Calvinistic dogmas which were still retained by 
Murray and Winchester. 

It was in the first year of his settlement at Barnard that 
he attended the very important annual Convention held at 
Winchester, N. H. The occasion was a marked era in the 
history of the denomination, inasmuch as it was then that 
this body of Christians laid down the platform of faith upon 
which they have stood from that day to this. Twenty min- 

isters were present. Mr. Murray and Mr. Winchester, the 
two men who, nearly up to this date, had given to American 
Universalism its theological character, were not at this meet- 
ing. Mr. Winchester, six years before, had been gathered to 
his fathers, and Mr. Murray probably absented himself on ac- 
count of the general doctrinal tendencies of the body. But 
here were Hosea Ballou, Zebulon Streeter (Adam, his 
brother, had died in 1786) Caleb Rich, Thomas Barnes, 
Zephaniah Lathe, Wm. Farwell, David Ballou, Jacob Young, 
George Richards, Edward Turner, Solomon Glover, Walter 
and Edwin Ferris, Ibenezer Paine, Cornelius G. Person, 
Joshua Flagg, Miles T. Wooley, James Babbitt, Nathaniel 
Smith and James Foster, —a most remarkable assemblage of 
brave, earnest, self-denying pioneers, of whom any sect might 
be proud. Four new candidates for the ministry received 
letters of fellowship and a license to preach, Samuel Smith, 
Noah Murray, Nathaniel Stacy and Abner Kneeland. The 
venerable Zebulon Streeter was moderator of the Conven- 
tion, and Hosea Ballou was one of the preachers. 

The committee who had been appointed the previous year, 
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1802, to devise ‘a plan of fellowship in faith and practice,” 
were Zebulon Streeter, Geo. Richards, Hosea Ballou, Walter 
Ferris and Zephaniah Lathe. They now brought forward 
their statement, which called forth a long and earnest, but 
very kind and candid debate. Hosea Ballou, Geo. Richards, 
Zephaniah Lathe, Walter Ferris, and others, favored its 
adoption ; while Noah Murray, Edward Turner, and others 
opposed it, basing their opposition on the ground that they 
had seen enough of the evil effects of creeds, and that the 
Bible alone should be their standard of faith. On the other 
hand it was urged that the proposed measure was necessary 
to any effective organization and to the best fellowship of the 
spirit, while the oppressive rule of what was called the “Stand- 
ing Order” made it all the more desirable that they should 
have a proper and distinct existence as a religious sect. The 
opposition at length yielded, and the statement was unani- 
mously adopted. It was as follows :— 

“ArtIcLE I. We believe in one God, whose nature is 
Love, revealed in the Lord Jesus Christ, by the Holy Spirit 
of grace ; who will finally restore the whole human family to 
holiness and happiness. 

“Art. II. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of 
God, of the duty, interest, and final destination of mankind. 

“Art. III. We believe that holiness and‘ true happiness 
are inseparably connected, and that believers ought to be 
careful to maintain order and practice order ; for these things 
are good and profitable to men.” 

This statement was drawn up by the excellent Walter 
Ferris, and the great service he thus rendered to the de- 
nomination with which he was connected deserves most 

ehonorable mention. These articles are entirely free from 
the Calvinistic errors of Murray and Winchester, and are so 
comprehensive in what they include, so finely in accord with 
the most enlightened Christian doctrine, and are so admira- 
ble in expression, that it would be difficult for any one of 
our own time to write a better creed than this. The Uni- 
versalist body has ever since been true to the sure founda- 
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tion which was laid for them at Winchester in 1803; and at 
the recent Centennial Celebration at Gloucester the ministers 
and delegates of the denomination, assembled from twenty 
different states of the Union, re-adopted this statement by an 
almost unanimous vote, only a single voice dissenting. They 
claim that they find an immense good in such an author- 
ized expression of the faith of their churches, and that with- 
out it they could not raise the large amounts of money which 
are so freely contributed for their denominational institutions 
and enterprises. 

In 1809, Mr. Ballou became the pastor of the Universalist 
Society in Portsmouth, and here wrote his “ Candid Review,” 
and engaged in several theological controversies with promi- 
nent orthodox clergymen. At this time also he assisted in 
editing a religious quarterly, entitled ‘‘ The Gospel Visitant,” 
to whose pages he continued to contribute after he removed 
to Salem in 1815. It was during his connection with this 

.magazine that he “became entirely satisfied that the Scrip- 
tures begin and end the history of sin in flesh and blood, and 
that beyond this mortal existence the Bible teaches us no 
other sentient state but that which is called by the blessed 
name of Life and Immortality.” Universalists, previously to 
this time, had generally believed in a future limited punish- 
ment. But such was Mr. Ballou’s influence, and so industri- 
ously did he indoctrinate the body in his newly embraced 
views, that as early as 1824, the sect quite universally ac- 
cepted the theory of the cessation of all suffering for sin, at 
death. - This theory is still held by what is called the old 
school of Universalists. The mind of the denomination at 
large, however, has reacted from this extreme view, and ac- 
knowledges “a moral connection of the present life with the 
future.” 

Mr. Ballou removed to Boston in 1817, and there continued 
the pastor of a Second Church (Rev. Paul Dean being the 
minister of the First), up to the time of his death in 1852. 

This was the most active and useful part of his career. 
In 1819 he started “The Universalist Magazine,” the first 
Universalist paper published in the United States, and proba- 
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bly in the world. A few years afterward he associated with 
him in his editorial work Thomas Whittemore, whom he in. 
duced to leave the shoe bench forthe ministry. Still later 
the paper was published under the name of “ The Trumpet 
and Universalist Magazine,” and was edited for about thirty 
years by Mr. Whittemore alone. This weekly exercised a 
vast influence upon the thought and life of the denomination, 

Mr. Ballou and Mr. Whittemore were devoted friends of 
each other to the last, and the former still wrote for “The 
Trumpet” after he left the editorial chair. In 1831 he be- 
gan, in connection with his nephew and namesake, Hosea 
Ballou 2d, D.D., the publication of “ The Universalist Expos- 
itor,” and continued his literary labors by preparing for the 
press and giving to the public various volumes of sermons 
and books of a controversial character. They are all marked 
by the peculiar shrewdness of thought, logical acumen and 
candor in argument, which ever distinguished their author. 
Meanwhile, as before, he went hither and thither in the’im- 
mediate vicinity, and in various parts of the land, to preach 
and lecture. After Rev. E. H. Chapin became his colleague 
in January, 1846, the venerable apostle and reformer ex- 
tended his travels into many distant parts of the Union, still 
proclaiming the doctrines he loved so well, and carrying with 
him to thousands, far and near, the benedictions of a true 
and faithful man of God. It is said that he preached more 
than ten thousand sermons, and that his writings, if all pub- 
lished in book form, would make one hundred 12mo vol- 
umes. He was eighty-one years of age when he died, and 
sixty of these had been spent in the active, incessant promul- 
gation of the great doctrine of God's impartial love, and of 
the final and universal restoration. His last sermons were 
preached at Woonsocket, R.I., on the 30th of May, 1852, 
eight days before his death, from the texts, Ecclesiastes xii. 
13, 14, and Titus ii. 11, 12, His funeral was on the ninth of 
June, the impressive services at his church being attended’ 
by an immense crowd of people of all denominations, and a 
large concourse of mourners and citizens following the re- 
mains to the tomb. The body was at this time laid in the 
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burying-ground at the foot of the common, but was afterward 
removed to Mount Auburn. 

Hosea Ballou was a man of superior gifts both of mind 
and heart. He was keen of perception, adroit in argument, 
of ready wit, and of sterling common sense. His tastes were 
simple and his manner plain and unaffected. He loved all 
good and beautiful things, — nature, little children, universal 
man, and most of all the Heavenly Father. In all his domes- 
tic relations, and in his whole social intercourse, he was affa- 
ble, kind, affectionate and true. His faith and trust in God 
were as strong and unshaken as the hills. His piety was 
deep, pure and sweet, and his heart was never embittered, 
nor his serene nature disturbed, by the persecutions of men. 
He had a genuine spirit of prayer, and his rare Christian faith 
often breathed itself out in holy song. Of one of the collec- 
tions of hymns which he aided in compiling for church use, a 
very large proportion were written by himself, and not a few 
of them betray a fine poetic vein. But he as little claimed 
to be a poet as he did to bea man of erudition. He was 
one who was raised up to preach to the common people, ig 
good, clear, honest, Saxon words, just views of God’s charac- 
ter, of the Divine Government, and of the duty and destiny 
of man. That such a life of varied and extensive influence 
and usefulness should have been lived by one who never 
entered the schoolroom as a pupil, and who, against adverse 
circumstances, was obliged to work his way to success by his 
own exertions, so little aided by the help of others, seems 
almost incredible, but yet presents a lesson that is full of en- 
couragement to every youth whose path is hedged about by 
difficulties and disheartenments. The way of duty is indeed 
forever the way to glory. 


“He, that ever following her commands, 
On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Through the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 
Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God himself is Sun and Moon.” 
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For one, I shall ever be grateful that it was my good for. 
tune in my boyhood to learn from the lips of many of the 
leading ministers of the Universalist body of that time some 
of the great truths of a rational, cheering, blessed Christian 
faith. I like to recall them now, — Hosea Ballou, Hosea Bal- 
lou 2d, Sebastian and Russell Streeter, Walter Balfour, and 
Father Jones, Thomas Whittemore and Otis A. Skinner, 
Sylvanus Cobb and Henry Bacon, who have passed away, 
and other honored men who are still among the living. Say, 
if we will, that they were sometimes too sectarian in their 
views, and had not in all cases enjoyed the culture of the 
schools. Yet they witnessed to a good confession, and they 
fought a good fight, and we all see more clearly and enjoy a 
larger inheritance that such men have lived and wrought. 

But more than all, do I remember “ Father Ballou,” who 
had been years before, occasionally, a guest of my grand- 
parents when the infant Universalist Society in Danvers 
worshiped in the little brick schoolhouse near the Topsfield 
line, — remember him, as subsequently, from time to time, he 
gppeared in the church at the “Neck,” with his tall and 
stately form, his benevolent face, and his easy, natural, famil- 
iar, extemporaneous speech. How versed he was in the 
Scriptures! How clear and cogent his reasonings, so lucid 
in their strength, that, though they dealt with the deep things 
of God, a child could understand them! How riveted to the 
end the attention of the audience, and how unfailing the oc- 
casional ripple of laughter that would now and then steal 
over the congregation, as the preacher made some happy, 
good-humored hit at his “ partialist brethren,” as he was fond 
of calling the Orthodox, or as he clinched with his close, in- 
genious, and relentless logic, some grand proposition in The- 
ology which he essayed to prove! These are some of the 
recollections of boyhood which it is pleasant to recall, espe- 
cially during the month which witnesses the Centennial An- 
niversary of Hosea Ballou’s birthday. May the century that 
is to come share more largely his spirit and his faith than 
has the century that is gone! 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
CONVOCATION ON THE REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 


[A FRIEND, Rev. H. F. Jenks, prepared for us a very full and 
interesting abstract of the recent discussions in this body. We 
regret that a want of room prevents our printing it entire. It 
shows the bigotry and the liberality, the humiliating ignorance and 
narrowness on the one hand, and the comprehensive learning and 
largeness of thought on the other hand, which are to be found in 
the English Church. The exclusive sentiments prevailed in the 
upper House by a vote of ten to four; but in the lower House a 
vote virtually negativing that of the Bishops was carried by twenty- 
three to nineteen. We are able to give only a few specimens to 
show the temper of the debate. — Ep. ] 


When the Convocation of Canterbury, a year ago, deter- 
mined to enter upon the revision of the Scriptures, a com- 
mittee, of which the Bishop of Winchester was chairman, 
presented a resolution, which was adopted, “That it is desira- 
ble that Convocation shall nominate a body of its own mem- 
bers to undertake the work of revision, which shall be at 
liberty to invite the co-operation of any eminent for scholar- 
ship, to whatever nation or religious body they may belong.” 

In accordance with this resolution the committee extended 
invitations to a number of scholars eminent for classical at- 
‘tainments and Biblical criticism, and among them to Dr. 
Newman, a Roman Catholic, and Rev. Vance Smith, a Uni- 
tarian. The former declined the invitation, but the latter 
accepted it and took his place in the body of revisers ; and 
when they partook of the communion in Westminster Ab- 
bey, before entering upon their work, he participated with 
them in the celebration,-to the no small scandal of many 
prominent divines and members of the Established Church, 
A great deal has been said from time to time in the English 
papers on the subject, but no definite action was taken until 
last month, when the Convocation of Canterbury held its 
session and a debate arose upon it in the House of Bishops. 

II 
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The Bishop of Winchester (Wilberforce), after stating the 
facts already mentioned, expressed his regret that the resoluy- 
tion had been so construed as to admit a Unitarian. If he 
had been with the committce at the meeting which extended 
the invitation he should have opposed it. His purpose was 
to secure for the Old-Testament company the aid of eminent 
Hebrew scholars. He had been greatly surprised at this 
invitation, because it seemed to him that there was a great 
distinction between inviting members of the Hebrew faith, 
the great guardians of the Word of God of old, to take part in 
this work, and extending the same invitation to one known 
as denying one of the persons of the Godhead. He finds 
now that the clearly expressed opinion of the Church of Eng- 
land is that the inviting of a member of a body known for the 
denial of our blessed Lord’s Godhead was an unwise misap- 
plication of the power given to the committee. “TI shall 
therefore venture to move a resolution to this effect, that in 
the judgment of this House it is not expedient that any per- 
son who denies the Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ should 
be invited to assist in the revision of the Scriptures, and that 
it is the judgment, further, of this House that any such one 
now in either company should cease to act therewith.” 

The Bishop of St. David’s (Thirlwall) said that he had pre- 
viously urged the importance to the general success of the 
work of having the assistance of all the other religious bodies 
in the country. He thought that most. of those who were 
shocked at the “ Westminster scandal” were opponents of re- 
vision at all. Without regard to his opinion on this point, he 
was not convinced that there is such unanimity of opinion as 
the Bishop of Winchester claims in deprecating, the presence 
of persons holding Unitarian or Socinian views in the Old or 
New Testament company, but rather thought that the election 
of a Unitarian to the New-Testament company by a number 
of bishops proves conclusively that opinions are divided. He 
did not see how the divergences of the Unitarian doctrines 
from those of the Church render any eminent scholar belong- 
ing to their body less capable of expressing his opinions and 
affording very valuable assistance in the work. The same 
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reasons would apply with equal force to the admission of 
Jews to the Old-Testament company ; because the questions 
of our Lord’s divinity are involved in the interpretations of 
the Old Testament, and in the interpretation of prophecies 
there are divergences of opinion as great as any departure of 
Unitarians from the doctrines of Orthodoxy. In conclusion, 
he hoped to be shown “what are the opinions which render 
it unpleasant and uncomfortable for many of us to meet in 
the same room with those who hold them, and which inca- 
pacitate those persons from rendering the assistance that 
may be rendered by eminent scholars in the revision of the 
Authorized Version of the Old and New Testaments.” 

The Bishop of Peterborough (Magee) saw nothing illiberal 
in proposing that the Anglican Church alone should revise a 
work which was the work of the Anglican Church alone, 

The Bishop of Exeter (Temple) thought more than logic 
and consistency are at stake in adopting this resolution: it is 
. a question of keeping faith with those invited to take part in 
the work. He agreed with the Bishop of St. David's, that 
it was of very great importance that the revised translation 
should go forth to the world, not merely as the work of the 
Anglican communion, but as the work of the best scholars 
that can be got to join in: it, and that it may be possible in 
future to use it in all controversies without its authority be- 
ing weakened by the fact of persons of different commun- 
ions being excluded from participation. It seemed to him 
quite true that the great body of the laity would regard with 
less respect a translation coming before them with this dis- 
credit attached to it, in consequence of those who hold the 
orthodox faith having alarms and fears as to the security of 
its foundation, and being therefore unwilling that those who 
dissent from the faith should take even such a share in the 
work as may be proportionate to their numbers. It will be 
said that the translation, by the exclusion of such persons, 
is made merely the translation of a particular school of theol- 
ogy. He thought, therefore, that the original resolution, ad- 
mitting divergency of opinion in the members of the revising 
committee, was the only one that could have been safely or 
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properly adopted. Evidently its terms could not have been 
intended to exclude Unitarians, and on the faith of that reso. 
lution invitations were sent out to persons of that commun. 
ion, both at home and in America, to join the committee. Is 
it not a very grave matter to propose now to say that we 
never intended to do what was laid down in our own resolu- 
tion? The resolution was passed in May, and Convocation 
sat afterwards in July, so that there was full opportunity for 
discussing its terms; but, though Mr. Vance Smith had 
joined the committee, not one word was said complaining 
that the committee had departed from the terms of the reso- 
lution, or that the House itself regretted having passed it. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells (Hervey) said that in the 
freest interchange of thoughts, he had never heard the slight- 
est shade of sectarian opinion expressed. He thought it 
impossible to press the resolution of the Bishop of Winches- 
ter. The question is not of consistency, but of good faith, 
The co-operation of a number of persons has been asked by 
a resolution of this House: it has been given on the basis of 
respect to scholarship without regard to theological opinions, 
To depart from this now would be an act of bad faith anda 
terrible affront to members of the committee. 

The Bishop of Rochester (Claughton) said that the con- 
science of the whole Anglican communion had been shocked, 
The injured honor of our Lord and Saviour demands that 
some reparation be made. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph (Hughes) had no doubt of the 
gentleman’s high scholarship, honesty, and uprightness, but 
he had his own views, had no doubt made full use of his 
learning, and had honestly arrived at the view which he 
takes of the meaning of the Divine Word, and would do his 
best in the translation to put upon it the meaning which in 
his heart he believes to be the true meaning of the original 
text. 

The Bishop of Chichester (Dumford) said that the gentle- 
man had shown in the progress of the revision singular 
judgment, sagacity, and moderation. There is no personal 
dislike to him as an individual, his claims as a scholar to be 
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associated in the revision are allowed; but, if the thing was 
to be done over, it would be agreed that Unitarians were not 
desired on the committee. An unfortunate step had been 
taken, which we wish to repair; we have done wrong —let us 
repair it. To apply an ex post facto law to any person or 
thing is an injustice ; but it would be a greater injustice, and 
more to be deplored to the Church, and to Him whom we 
adore, to lose the opportunity of setting ourselves right with 
Him, the country, and the Church. 

The Bishop of Winchester closed the debate. He said, 
although the Church was doing right in bringing unsanctified 
scholarship to aid her on questions of scholarship, it is the 
Church and the Church only that will finally be the putter- 
forth of the Word of God to the nation and the Church. 

The resolution was then adopted by a vote of ten to four. 

The Bishop of St. David’s opened the next day’s debate 
by saying that he had seconded the report of the Bishop of 
Winchester which contained the five articles, and that he 
had felt particularly pledged to the fifth, and the resolution 
by which it had been repealed had materially changed the 
position of every member of the revision committee. Dis- 
trust and suspicion had been introduced in place of mutual 
confidence and respect. Its tendency was to damage and 
discredit the work by leading the public to believe that there 
was a fear that Dissenters of a particular denomination in 
the company would spoil the work. His question had not 
been answered how the particular opinions of a Unitarian 
rendered his learning, ability, and scholarship unavailing for 
giving useful help to the company. He had come to the 
conclusion that it would not be consistent with what he 
owed to himself, and others whose views and feelings he 
shared, who felt deeply aggrieved by the resolution, to retain 
his place on the Old-Testament company. He felt it abso- 
lutely necessary to make the most emphatic protest in his 
power against altering the fifth resolution, and he knew no 
other way in which to make it so pointedly and effectively as 
by resigning. He did this reluctantly. The mischief of the 
resolution could not be undone, but might be mitigated, and 
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therefore he presented a resolution, inconsistent with the 
one adopted the day before, which asserted agreement iy 
doctrine to be the true bond of union in such a work, 
Agreement in doctrine affords no guarantee for a body being 
animated by the spirit which he considered the indispensable 
bond of union (of seeking fidelity and accuracy of transla. 
tion). Rather, the history of the Church frdm the earliest 
times shows that such a body is open to the temptation of 
warping the letter of Scripture, and of substituting that 
which they wished and hoped to see written for that which 
they actually find. He then moved a resolution, “ That, not. 
withstanding the restriction introduced into the fifth resolu. 
tion (the one in debate), this House does not intend to give 
the slightest sanction or countenance to the opinion that the 
members of the revising companies ought to be guided by 
any other principle than a desire to bring the translation as 
near as they can to the sense of the original text, but, on the 
contrary, regards it as their duty to keep themselves as much 
as possible on their guard against any bias of preconceived 
opinions or theological tenets in the revision of the work.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously, and there was a 
general desire expressed that the Bishop of St. David's would 
withdraw his resignation ; but he still felt himself obliged, in 
justice to the feelings of others as well as his own, to insist 
upon it. 

In the lower House the debate was carried on in the same 
spirit. 

Dr. Jelf moved the adoption of the resolution, attributing 
its passage in the upper House to the direct influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Archdeacon Allen in seconding this motion said he should 
like to know whether any great scholar had studied the Greek 
Testament and remained a Socinian and a denier of the divin- 
ity of our Lord. 

Dean Stanley opposed the resolution with great earnest- 
ness by moving the previous question, He himself had 
joined the scheme on the faith of this resolution alone. 
So did the late Dean of Canterbury (Alford). So did oth- 
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ers. On the faith of it he had invited the assistance of 
non-Episcopal scholars of the United States. The unity of 
the company had been satisfactory, and its harmony had 
never been interrupted by any theological differences. The 
accommodations of the companies had been furnished on the 
faith of this resolution, and funds contributed, largely by per- 
sons against whom it is directed. There could hardly be a 
greater breach of faith than to rescind this resolution, Con- 
vocation has pledged itself to a certain course, on the faith 
of which scholars have labored, funds been collected, import- 
ant commercial engagements entered into, and it is now pro- 
posed to alter this almost at a day’s notice. He could not 
believe this House would so demean itself, and allow itself to 
be blown about by every gust of public opinion; that its 
members would identify themselves with the picture of the 
late Minister of Justice in France, of whom it was said that 
he turned round and round on himself with the plaintive 
noise of an antiquated weathercock, If anything is important 
in translating the Holy Scriptures, it is that those concerned 
in it should not be supposed to be actuated by theological 
partialities or antipathies of their own; yet here is a resolu- 
tion intended to exclude persons who have certain theologi- 
cal views, — that is, it is intended that those who have other 
opinions ought to accommodate the translation to their own 
opinions. The resolution is intrinsically absurd. It has been 
assumed that it is aimed against one person; it is not likely 
that fora long time to come the company of revision will 
have the advantage of his assistance. His gentle and sensi- 
tive spirit is too much wounded by the insults which have 
been heaped upon him. The assumption that this gentleman 
is alone aimed at in the resolution, and that it will exclude 
him, is a double mistake. This resolution asserts that they 
ought to be excluded who deny the Godhead of our Lord, 
Under it only one sect in England is entitled to sit on the 
committee, the Swedenborgians, who believe that the whole 
of the Godhead is concentrated in the person of our Lord, 
The doctrine of the divinity of our Lord may be defined so 
as not to exclude any member of the revision committee. 
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Moreover, Mr. Vance Smith has openly said he believes in 
the divinity of our Lord. I do not say he will remain; but 
he will not be constrained by this resolution to retire. If 
then, this resolution is passed, the House will so ignorantly, 
so inadequately express its meaning that it will exclude mem- 
bers whom it was not intended to, and retain the very person 
it is intended to exclude. Archdeacon Allen asked if any 
Unitarian of learning had applied himself to the Scriptures ; 
but there lived eighty years ago another Archdeacon, not less 
eminent than Archdeacon Allen, namely, Archdeacon Paley, 
who acknowledged that the person from whom he had de- 
rived the greatest assistance in his great work on the “ Evi- 
dences” was the Unitarian Lardner. 

Archdeacon Allen. What I asked was whether any emi- 
nent scholar had ever studied the Greek Testament and 
remained a Unitarian. 

Dean of Westminster. Does the Archdeacon wish me to 
go through the long list of students and divines of the Ger 
man school to whom the exegesis of the New Testament 
owes so much? Now, on what grounds is it desired to 
rescind this resolution? First, a general panic caused by 
the appearance of Mr. Smith among the committee. But is 
it the duty of the rulers of the Church to give way to a panic 
of which eight months ago they thought so little that they 
passed this resolution avowedly to admit persons like those 
in question? What is the duty of the Bishops? They knew 
last year the exact state of the case; what could be more 
disgraceful than to abandon a ground taken by themselves 
with their eyes open, and with a full conviction of all that it 
involved, because of a panic outside among the clergy? Sec- 
ondly, it is put forth in the upper House, that, while this res- 
olution zs a breach of faith, it is desirable to make it in honor 
of —whom? of the All-wise, the All-holy, the All-true, our 
Lord and Saviour. Has our boasted orthodoxy landed us in 
this hideous heresy? Can we consent fora moment to de- 
grade the divine attributes of our Lord to the level of a mere 
capricious heathen deity? Can anything but dishonor be con- 
ferred on him by making his name a pretext for inconsis- 
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tency, for vacillation, for a breach of faith between two con- 
tracting parties? Our Lord can be honored but by a strict 
adherence to the laws of honor, integrity, and truth. He 
repudiated the notion that dishonor could be brought on his 
name by that which from every recorded word and act of his 
life we must be certain he would certainly have approved. 
The most noble-minded, learned, simple-minded, honest, and 
eloquent of the prelates of England favor retaining this res- 
olution. Who oppose it? The Bishop of Winchester with 
his own hand, and with his eyes fully open to the various 
classes to be included, drew up the resolution and presented 
it to the upper House. The Bishop of Gloucester now sup- 
ports its being rescinded ; but nothing is more certain than 
that he acquiesced in the introduction of these elements into 
the committee. He appealed from the Bishops of Winches- 
ter and Gloucester in a panic to the same bishops ‘sober, or 
rather when they believed the clergy sober. The result of 
rescinding this resolution cannot be easily defined. The 
other Non-conformists can have no confidence but that as 
other questions arise resolutions will be passed excluding 
them. He entreated them as an assembly of Christian cler- 
gymen, of learned scholars, of English gentlemen, to reject 
altogether a measure which is a deliberate breach of faith, an 
encouragement to handle the word of truth deceitfully, a 
direct dishonor to the holy religion whose name they bear. 

Dr. Fraser said a breach of faith was not the worst thing 
aman could be guilty of. There might be cases in which a 
breach of faith was a solemn duty. 

The Dean of Westminster said that nothing this House 
might do would prevent him from acting on the same princi- 
ples as those on which the communion was administered in 
Westminster Abbey. Acting on the suggestion of two of 
the most devout and orthodox of the revision committee, and 
with the full and entire concurrence of our acting chairman, 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, he issued the invita- 
tions to every member of the respective companies. His 
misgivings melted away in the actual presence of these com- 
municants, collected from divers churches, kneeling around 

12 
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the holy table ; and, in recalling the scene thus stamped on 
his mind, the best description of their feelings during those 
few minutes when they there gathered round the grave of 
Edward VI. and the table of the Lord would be the expres- 
sion used by one ot the most saintly and gifted ministers of 
our Church, that this was a true elevation of the Host, far, 
far above all the various discords which from time to time so 
grievously divide us. Now, for a moment, in regard to the 
gentleman whose presence on this occasion has been so 
unnecessarily mixed in the controversy which the Bishops’ 
resolution has brought upon us. His presence was perfectly 
well known to me. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
was well aware that the gentleman was kneeling at his side, 
He was taunted with having violated his principles ; to vindi- 
cate himself he said there were some few parts of the service 
in which he could not join, and this has been condemned as 
a mental reservation. Is it impossible then to join in a com- 
plex service like that of the administration of the holy com- 
munion without entering intimately into every single expres- 
sion of the service? Do all members of the Church, can all 
Non-conformists be supposed to enter into every single ex- 
pression of the service? He entirely justified this gentle- 
man for having approached them as nearly as he could in 
that service, knowing that though there were some things 
that kept him apart from them there was far more in which 
he agreed. This resolution affects not one member, but the 
whole constitution of the revision committee. The time has 
passed for raising questions of this sort without ruin to the 
scheme and to the prestige of this House. He had moved 
the previous question out of regard to the upper House itself, 
which has virtually done the same thing by receiving from 
the Bishop of St. David’s yesterday a resolution directly con- 
tradictory to that which it carried the day before. In this 
new resolution they ask you in tones that cannot be mis- 
taken to rescue them from the inextricable dilemma in which 
they have involved themselves. In heaven’s name, let us do 
something to save them from this inextricable entanglement. 
He entreated them, as they valued the reputation of this 
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House, and the reputation of their fathers in the upper 
House, to set this resolution aside by voting the previous 


question. 

The motion of the Dean of Westminster was lost by a vote 
of forty to twenty ; but a subsequent resolution, that the up- 
per House be respectfully requested to allow the lower House 
to postpone giving its opinion on the resolution of the upper 
House until the committee appointed in May, 1870, to report 
to Convocation on a scheme of revision shall have made its 
report, was passed by a vote of twenty-three to nineteen, 
Dean Stanley voting for it on the express understanding that 
its passage would allow them to delay reporting until the 
work of revision was completed. 

Leading English periodicals comment with great severity 
on the action of the Convocation. The result, however, is 
encouraging. It shows unmistakable signs of a broader, 
more generous, more comprehensive, and enlightened spirit 
in the English Church. The wider communion which the 
best and ablest minds there are seeking and striving to reach 
is not to be forever an ideal vision only. 


A FUNERAL HYMN. 


House of the silent night, receive 

All that embodied spirits leave ! 

To thee the loosened frame we trust, 

The mouldering bones and cherished dust. 


Within thy dark and cherished womb 
The crowding nations haste to come ; 
From every clime is gathered here 
The harvest of the human year. 


Nature’s hard conflict now is o'er ; 
Sorrow and care shall vex no more: 
The touch of Slander sha’! not wound, 


Nor. Envy sting, beneath the ground. 
— Mrs. Barbauld. 
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Tue Forty-first Congress closed its labors with the 4th of 
March. It has done a great work, much that will endure, we 
believe, doing good to future generations. And there has 
been much that is not so good. But if we should begin to 
criticise we should go out of our province, and in making 
the necessary qualifications should require more space than 
we have at our command. It is easy to find fault; and 
_ unless for grave and strong reasons the habit of finding fault 
with our public men has a mischievous effect on the public 
mind. It is therefore with pleasure that we extract from 
“The Independent” a few sentences of a different character, 
They are from Rev. Moses Hoyt Tyler, a very intelligent 
gentleman, who, though familiar with the great legislative 
bodies in England, has this winter for the first time seen our 
Senate and House of Representatives. He says, — 


“T have been greatly impressed with the fact that our leading 
politicians and statesmen are of a much higher type of person than 
our current literature gives them the credit of being. Is there not 
among the literary class at present a tendency almost virulent to 
sneer at and to disparage the political class? It strikes me that 
the men who usually come to the front, who do the real work in 
our national legislature and give to it its character, are neither com- 
monplace, nor petty, nor vulgar. They would not suffer by a com- 
parison with our literary people. I venture to say, that, in as many 
ways — though those ways may be somewhat different — they are 
quite as accomplished. It is true, that, with an occasional superb 
exception, like Charles Sumner, our politicians do not get that 
varied scholarly training, and have not that manifold acquaintance 
with the literatures of mankind, of which many examples could be 
mentioned among the politicians of Germany, of Italy, of France, 
and of England. But very much the same remark could be made 
of the literary men of America as compared with literary men of 
those countries. America is still crude. The time has not arrived 
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for such elaborately trained statesmen or scholars to be. possible 
among us in large numbers. Meantime, this, at least, is my impres- 
sion: that the chieftains of the two houses of Congress, of both 
parties, are men fully up to the best rank of our land and time, — 
being of immense personal force, of prodigious application, versa- 
tile, vigilant, sagacious, going straight to the mark. I cannot.pre- 
tend to know even the names of all the ablest men here; but, 
bringing together such a group as could be made by collecting 
Blaine, Julian, Banks, Dawes, Cox, Kelley, Judd, Schenck, Wood, 
Voorhees, Garfield, Hoar, Butler, Logan, Colfax, Sumner, Conk- 
ling, Carpenter, Morton, Schurz, Thurman, Patterson, Wilson, I 
think we should find ourselves ready to say that here, indeed, are 
as good types of the American man as we are likely to get sight of 
in our day, —stalwart persons, of virile wit, affable, alert, concen- 
trated, rugged, of eloquent speech and brave act. 

“T am greatly struck with the industry of these men ; especially 
of those whom we speak of as leaders, and who are making their 
influence on the legislation of the country. A politician in either 
house who gets a hearing, and who comes to be taken as a real 
force, must have distinct ideas on an immense range of topics, cov- 
ering, in fact, all those matters of natural resource and of policy, 
both at home and abroad, which an imperial nation like ours is 
concerned in. Each strong man is likely to have some one topic 
of which he is the master. And yet no high-spirited politician will 
wish to limit himself to his specialty. And, if he would grapple 
worthily with all the complex subjects on which he must vote, and 
on which he would like to talk, he must work as few men work that 


I am acquainted with.” 


The new Congress has begun its sessions in both houses 
by actions which are not likely to increase the confidence of 
the country either in its wisdom or its temper. Mr. Sumner 
has been displaced from his position at the head of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in the face of the fact admitted 
by every one, that, except in the matter of personal feeling, 
no man in the Senate is to be compared with him in the 
qualities which so eminently fit him for that important place. 
And it is no consolation to those who care more for the pub- 
lic good than for the claims to office of any man, however 
eminent, that his successor is generally supposed to be one of 
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the most unscrupulous and unprincipled of our public men, 
It is of the utmost importance that each branch of our gov- 
ernment should jealously resent any interference with its 
rights and duties by any other branch. We believe in the 
perfect honesty and good sense of the President; but if he 
has insisted on dictating who should or should not be at the 
head of a committee in the Senate, the whole Senate should 
let him know, that, while they are ready to respect his rights, 
they are equally ready to assert and maintain their own. We 
honor Mr. Sumner for his integrity, his ability, his learning, 
and the example which he has shown of these great qualities 
during the last twenty years. But if in the pride of conscious 
integrity he has sometimes been personally imperious and 
overbearing, if in remembering wrongs against humanity he 
has been equally unrelenting in his memory of personal 
offenses, it is a weakness which must seriously impair his 
public usefulness, and bring upon himself the retributions 
which he would inflict upon others. 

We remember meeting Ex-President John Quincy Adams 
a short time after the attempt of Mr. Marshall and Mr. Wise 
to expel him from the House of Representatives. He spoke 
very warmly of them, particularly of Mr. Marshall as an able 
debator. We could see in him no shadow of resentment, 
and expressed our surprise at this. He replied, with much 
emotion, “I have learned to write my friendship in marble, 
-and my enmities in water.” If Mr. Sumner could only have 
learned this lesson, the nation would have been spared the 
grief of seeing its ablest and most upright Senator deposed 
from a position of commanding influence; his power through- 
out the land would be to-day vastly greater than it is, and his 
friends would be able to think, without painful qualification, 
of his great ability, and the great services which he has ren- 
dered to the country. 

We need not refer to the discreditable personal accusa- 
tions and recriminations in the House of Representatives, ~ 
which awaken feelings of indignation and sorrow in all patri- 
otic minds. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
STATE CHARITIES. 


The most important influences for the regeneration of 
society are usually those which obtrude themselves least 
noisily on the public attention. The quiet Christianizing 
agencies in the seclusion of a hundred thousand homes are 
helping onward the intelligence and virtue of the nation, and 
making up for the waste of morals caused by the administra- 
tion of public affairs at Washington, New York, or other 
political centres less widely known. The concentration of 
power and patronage necessary in order to give efficiency to 
the government, whether of a nation, a state, or a great city, 
has almost always a demoralizing effect on those who come 
within its influence. We experience always a sense of relief 
at the adjournment of the national or state legislature. But 
there are branches of government, at least in this State, 
which aim only at doing good, and which, if continued in the 
hands of agents as faithful and as competent as those now 
employed, will do an incalculable amount of good. The 
Board of State Charities, the Board of Health, and the 
Board of Education are of this sort, and their annual reports, 
if read by our people, will do a vast deal towards helping us 
on to a higher and better civilization. 

We have read the report oi Mr. E. L. Pierce, Secretary of 
the Board of State Charities, with great interest and satisfac- 
tion. It is full of wise suggestions on matters of grave pub- 
lic and private importance. It shows an unusual grasp of 
mind in regard to these matters. Any one may be benefited 
by reading what it says about the abuse of the pardoning 
power, encroaching as it does on the legislative and judicial 
branches of the government, and producing a feverish uneasi- 
ness and tendency to insubordination in our prisons, impair- 
ing the salutary dread of punishment with those who are 
tempted to violate the laws, and interfering seriously with 
the reformatory influences of prison discipline. 

What he says in regard to the treatment of drunkards is 
equally wise and timely. The punishments now inflicted for 
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this offense are too trivial, and the term of imprisonment too 
short, to produce any good impression. Mr. Pierce would 
give up imprisonment for a single act of drunkenness, and 
would have habitual drunkards confined as insane persons 
are till they are cured. One or three years spent in prison 
would thus be the means of saving many who are only 
injured by the short sentences which they now serve. We 
were a little surprised at the following statement: “ The pro- 
portion which drunkenness bears to other offenses is greater 
among women than among men.” We trust that this is not 
to be construed as indicating a similar state of. things among 
any other than the criminal classes. But we have many fears 
in this respect. Women’s finer organization and their more 
sensitive and excitable nervous temperament expose them 
peculiarly to temptation in this direction. There are painful 
rumors in regard to the prevalence of this evil, especially 
among the most fashionable women. We have no doubt 
that they are much exaggerated. 

We should be glad to quote the whole of Mr. Pierce’s con- 
cluding observations upon the methods of social progress, 
and earnestly commend them and his whole report to the 
attention of all who are interested in the increasing classes 
of criminal and unfortunate persons whom the State is 
obliged to take under its special care. Problems of the sad- 
dest interest are here placed before us, and treated as they 
ought to be treated in this nineteenth Christian century, 

We must defer till the next month a notice of the equally 
valuable report of the State Board of Health. 


“Tt is difficult to conceive anything more beautiful than the reply 
given by one in affliction, when he was asked how he bore it so 
well, ‘It lightens the stroke,’ said he, ‘to draw near to Him who 


handles the rod.’ ” 


“Fear is the tax which conscience pays to guilt.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 
CAPABILITIES OF THE AFRICAN RACE. 


We have as yet very poor conceptions of what the negro may 
become, and even of what he has already attained. There are 
African peoples nearly as much civilized as we are,— quite as 
much, so far as the humanizing virtues are a test of civilization. 
We know the African mainly from specimens taken from the 
Guinea coast, the lowest of all; whereas the nations which live 
interior are the best specimens, and some withal very fair ones, of 
our average humanity. Some of them look upon us white people 
as savages, because they associate with white men the horrors of 
slavery and the slave trade. A missionary meeting some time 
since was held in England where Dr. Livingston, the great African 
explorer, was present. He made an address to the meeting, a re- 
port of which we find in “The African Repository.” He said, — 


“J should like to answer a question that is often put to me,— What 
sort.of people are those you wander among? Now I should like to tell 
you that they are very far from being savages. On the sea coast they 
are rather bloodthirsty, especially those who have been in the slave 
trade ; but when you get about three hundred miles into the interior you 
meet with people who are quite mild and hospitable. It is the duty of 
each man in the village to give every stranger his supper, and to show 
him all the hospitality that lies in his power. These people are not 
engaged in hunting, as most inhabitants of this country think they are, 
but are employed in cultivating the soil. They also manufacture iron, 
smelting it from stone, and very excellent iron it is. I brought home 
with me, the last time I was in England, some of the ore, and the iron 
was manufactured into an excellent Enfield rifle. The quality was 
exceedingly good, and equal to the best Swedish iron. They also man-- 
ufacture a superior quality of copper, also articles of earthen ware and 
basket work. When we first go among this class of people, with the 
idea of their being savages, it is rather singular, but I believe true, that 
they rather believe we are savages. They do not understand where all 
the black people who are carried away go to, Thousands are taken away 
annually, and you cannot go anywhere without meeting with slave par- 
ties. The men carry what are called slave sticks, with a fork at the end 
of them, which are fastened around the necks of the captives, so that it 
is impossible for them to get out of them or get at the other end, by 
which they are tied to trees throughout the night. The people 1 am 
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now speaking of imagine that the white people eat them. They look 
upon us as cannibals, and we look upon them as savages. Now, if we 
take an impartial view of both, we shall find that they are better than 
each imagine one another to be.” 


FRANCO-PRUSSIA. 


EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND PRISONERS were captured by the 
Germans in a war of a little more than six months’ duration. Be- 
sides this, some twenty fortified cities have been besieged and 
taken. No military achievements in the history of the world are to 
be compared with these. Those of the first Napoleon loose their 
lustre. 

Heroes. —In other wars of equal magnitude some military 
genius looms up as the inspiring hero, and gathers the glory around 
his own person. No such person looms up now. The rear ranks 
of German soldiers are the heroes. It is the triumph of diffused 
intelligence inspiring a great people ; of brain behind the bayonet 
acted upon by one absorbing purpose. 

MARCHING Power. — An eye-witness says the marching, power 
of the Prussian troops is incredible to those who have not seen it. 


They could march thirty miles a day, for three days in succession, 
with heavy burdens, under a broiling dog-day sun, thermometer 
80° apd 85 © in the shade, without sunstroke, and then camp out 
under the open sky without tents. “I attribute this,” he says, “to 
the almost invariable sobriety of the Prussian soldiery. English 
soldiers marching under the same conditions melt down with sun- 
stroke the first day.” 


BEAUTIFUL ORIGIN OF A HORRID CUSTOM. 


The Aryans occupied the regions of central Asia, near the foun- 
tains of the Ganges. They were the peoples of Hindostan among 
whom the Brahminic and afterwards the Buddhist religions were de- 
veloped and formulated. The worship of the primitive Aryans was 
the simple religion of nature, — the worship of the Being who made 
the mountains and the stars. They had vague ideas of the gods 
and of existence beyond death. The Vedas are the hymns and 
songs of these primitive people. Some of them are very sweet and 
musical. The funeral rites were very touching and beautiful, of 
which Max Miller gives a very spirited description. On the fune- 
ral pile of the deceased his widow and his bow were placed. The 
bow was taken down and broken ; before which the foster son or an 
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old servant of the deceased would lead the widow down from the 
pile, chanting these words : — 
“ Rise up, O woman, to the world of life ! 
Thou sleepest beside a corpse; oh, then, come down: 
Thou hast been long enough a faithful spouse 
To him who made thee mother to his sons.” 


Then, after the widow was led down, the funeral pile was lighted, 
while these words were chanted, addressed partly to the spirit of the 
dead and partly to the body returning to earth : — 


“ Depart, depart along those ancient paths 
By which our fathers have gone home to rest! 
Go to the fathers: sojourn there with Yama 
In highest heaven, fit meed of thy deserts. 
Leave there all evil, then, go home once more, 
And take a form of radiant glory bright! 


“ Go to thy loving mother, home to earth, 
With wide-spread arms and blessing-bringing hands ! 
She takes the pious to her kindly breast 
As ’twere a maiden’s bosom soft as wool, 
And holds thee safe from danger’s threatening edge. 
Open thy arms, O earth! do him no harm; 
Receive him gently with a loving kiss, 
And wrap him round, O earth! as when a babe 
His mother in her garment folds to rest!” 


Turning to the living men, the officiating priest bids them rise 
and return to the duties of life : — 
“ The torrent flows away, —bestir yourselves, 
Rise up, and go your several ways, ye comrades ; 
Let us now leave this mournful company, 
And all go forth to new and joyous strife.” 


There is considerable more, but all the ceremonies are rational, 
the songs full of joyous consolation and the hopes of immortality. 

These beautiful ceremonies the priests of Brahma afterwards per- 
verted and fossilized into horrid rites. Instead of leading the wid- 
ow down from the pile with the song, — 


“ Rise up, O woman, to the world of life!” 


They bade her remain and be consumed with the corpse in the 
same fire. The faith in a personal immortality which breaks forth 
in the songs of the Vedas was lost in a devouring Pantheism by 
which all souls were swallowed up in Brahm. It is not the only 
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case in history where a beautiful primitive faith, with simple, appro- 
priate rites, was overlaid and extinguished under a corrupt ecclesias- 
ticism. 

HINDRANCES AND ANTAGONISMS. 


Under the heading of “Affairs about Home,” one of the Boston 
dailies —“ The Herald” — reports, that, in a prayer meeting at 
Tremont Temple, a young man displayed his zeal for the Lord by 
praying with uplifted hands and violent gesticulation, “that, unless 
that devil-serving man at the door stopped distributing his misera- 
ble, devilish tracts, a thunderbolt from heaven might strike him 
dead.” Others followed in the same vein. Rev. Mr. Wright, how- 
ever, when closing the meeting, spoke and prayed in a manner emi- 
nently kind and Christian, and rebuked this fanatical temper. Mr. 
Hatch, the obnoxious tract distributor, the object of the impreca- 
tions, was present, and rose and thanked Mr. Wright for the Chris- 
tian spirit he had displayed. 

In the afternoon another meeting was held, which the reporter 
must describe for us: — 


“In the afternoon Elder Knapp held forth in the same place upon 
‘The Obstacles to a Revival of Religion;’ and after speaking, among 
other things, of the frantic opposition of Unitarians and Universalists, 
whom he considered to be ‘the very best agents the devil had in this 
world,’ he gave a general invitation to the sinners present to rise and 
speak. After several other sinners had made remarks, Sinner Hatch, 
who was present, rose and remarked, ‘ which was plain,’ that the Elder 
had omitted in his enumeration one great obstacle to a true revival of 
religion, namely, a bitter, denunciatory, unkind, and unchristian spirit on 
the part of many professors of religion. He alluded to what was said in 
the noonday meeting, and said we were all liable to err in this respect, 
especially in times of excitement, and should be constantly on our guard. 
He commended the spirit of Mr. Wright, as contrasted with that of Elder 
Knapp, Mr. Fulton, and some of the young men Christians, to general 
imitation. He was going on in this strain, when the Elder, probably 
considering such comparisons odious, called for a song of Zion, and Sin- 
ner Hatch was sung down. Thus endeth the second lesson.” 


We wish “the tract distributor” would religiously abstain from 
inflicting tracts upon people who do not want them. But we have 
heard of such things before. We have witnessed them even from 
our youth up. Our orthodox neighbors might turn this case to 
excellent account. Let them read a few of these tracts, compare 
notes, seize pon what is good in them, eschew what is bad, meet 
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Mr. Hatch in the broad fellowship of humanity and brotherly love, 
seek to draw him up into the love of Christ, and not hand him over 
to the devil, and we are not sure, the Lord helping them, but they 
may make of him a good evangelical minister. More hopeless sub- 
jects have been converted in this way. And here endeth the third 
lesson. 

POPE. 


We pass through three stages of fever in our estimate of Pope. 
First, in boyhood and youth, we are bewitched with the music of his 
verse, and swear he is the great poet of the English language, 
Shakespeare and Milton only excepted. Afterward, in our reason- 
ing manhood, we discover that Pope was supremely artificial, con- 
sider ourselves imposed upon, curse Pope, assert our own freedom 
and naturalness, admire Wordsworth, the Lake School, the Brown- 
ings, and the skip-and-jump style of composition. Afterward, when 
our reason has ripened yet more, we go back to Pope, discover that 
art is not bad after all when well employed, find Pope a great poet, 
though not the greatest, his wit the keenest and his versification the 
most perfect music. Such seems to have been Mr. Lowell’s expe- 
rience, as appears in his late admirable criticism on Pope in “The 
North American Review.” Such, certainly,.has been our own ; and 
in our judgment the English language owes more to Pope than to 
any other writer, so far as it is made perfectly flexible and the clear 
and graceful drapery of thought. Slipshod and slovenly verse were 
inexcusable after he wrote, however tame and feeble were the imi- 
tations of him. 

Mr. Lowell does ample justice to “The Rape of the Lock,” 
which he regards as unsurpassed for wit and invention. He says 
little of the Dunciad — the most wonderful satirical poem that ever 
was written. Horace and Juvenal are tame in comparison. Byron’s 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” was thought in the day of 
it to be powerful satire, but Byron is a barbarian compared with 
Pope. Byron is a madman rushing out with a club to knock down 
friend and foe. Pope is the scientist impaling worms and flies with 
such exquisite skill that their dried skeletons are held up to the gaze 
of all posterity. His indelicacy is deplorable, running sometimes 
into obscenity and his keen barb is sometimes tipped with poison ; 
but he subserves in a certain way the ends of justice. If satire is 
to be employed at all, some Pope of the presept age, could he rise 
up among us, would find work enough to do in puncturing the blad- 
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ders of pretension, false science, baseless metaphysics, conceited 
unbelief, and commonplace dullness aping the language of genius, 
—a work which Pope did for his own age more thoroughly than it 
was ever done before or since. 

Language, merely as music, has a certain charm, and a power in 
moving the sensibilities, which the bare thought without the music 
would not have. There are passages in Pope which move us and 
charm us very much as an exquisite piece of music would do whose 
words we might not distinguish. We analyze the thought, and we 
find it was not ¢dat. It was a whole train of emotions, memories 
and imaginations which the strain had started into life and play. 

It was said that Pope himself never could read aloud the closing 
strain of “The Dunciad” without finding himself in tears. The 
satire is keen, but the word-music is like the swelling tones of an 
organ : 


“She comes ! she comes! the sable throne behold 
Of night primeval, and of Chaos old! 
Before her, fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying rainbows die away. 
Wit shoots in vain his momentary fires, 
The meteor drops, and in a flash expires, 
As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain, 
The sickening stars fade off the ethereal plain ; 
As Argus’ eyes, by Hermes’ wand oppress’d, 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 
Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night ; 
See skulking truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head ! 
Philosophy, that leaned on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of metaphysic begs defense, 
And metaphysic calls for aid on sense ! 
See mystery to mathematics fly ! 
In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And unawares, morality expires. 
Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine; 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word ! 
Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.” 
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THE ANNEXATION SCHEME. 


There are abundant indications that the President is shamefully 
imposed upon in his annexation policy, that the pretended vote of 
the people of the island is an atrocious fraud, that Baez is a villain, 
and that private speculation is at the bottom of the whole scheme. 
Lydia Maria Child has an article of indignant remonstrance in 
“The National Standard” on this subject. We take from it a sin- 
gle paragraph. It is brief, but its facts speak volumes : — 

“Let me state a few of the facts. Mr. Fabens, who was United-States 
Consul in the city of St. Domingo, Mr. O’Sullivan, from New York, I 
believe, and some others associated with them, ‘have a lease of nearly 
all the water-front in the neighborhood of Samana, and for a considera- 
ble distance back, which has deep water in front of it.’ This grant they 
obtained at a price far below the rates usual at present, without taking 
into account the immense increase in value in case of annexation to the 
United States. The one hundred and twelve dollars a year which they 
agree to pay annually is based on the present state of things, not on 
what the price of the land w#// be if they carry through their scheme. 
Should a great naval station of the United States be established at 
Samana, the company who have thus got possession of the land on its 

‘ shores will be enabled to put their arms into the treasury of the United 
States up to their shoulders. Of course they, in conjunction with Baez, 
are acting under a tremendous stimulus to carry through the project, 
right or wrong. ‘Fabens has been importing lumber and other stores 
free of duty, under the plea that they were for the United States. The 
agent of the New-York Company is rapidly surveying the public lands. 
Their contract with the Dominican government gives them one-fifth of 
the whole amount. Paez first made a contract with Fabens, and he 
negotiated with New-York capitalists. Some parties in Washington 
(not occupying official stations) have been offered an interest in the 
grant. There are millions of dollars profit to these speculators depend- 
ing on the completion of the scheme of annexation; and a monopoly 
having been obtained of such a great extent of the sea coast, the United 
States will have to pay them round sums for all it obtains.” 


RATHER MIXED. 

Metaphors help a writer or speaker mightily, provided they are 
well marshaled, like German soldiers. It is otherwise when they 
get thrown into disorder’ One of the councillors of the city of 
Birmingham says there is “stalking about” that city “a liberalism 
which is fast degenerating into downright infidelity,” and exhorts 
the, Protestants of the city, and tells them if they “do not put their 
shoulders to the wheel to keep the tide back they will shortly be 
overflooded with.” Whereupon “The New York Teacher” thinks it 
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must be a very dangerous spirit that can stalk the streets in the 
shape of a tide, only to be kept back by putting one’s shoulder to a 
wheel. It is a worse evil than Dame Partington’s, for it is bad to 
come at or get hold of. 

MUCH IN LITTLE. 


Prof. Samuel Davidson wrote an “Introduction to the Study of the 
New Testament,” a very elaborate work in two volumes. _ It is very 
learned. It is a depository of the main arguments and sophisms of 
the rationalistic school of criticism. In its omissions of fact, one- 
sided statements and subtle logic, it is the most uncandid work we 
ever read. Prof. Davidson is also the author of an essay against 
the “Johannic authorship” (a most outlandish adjective) of the 
fourth Gospel. A pamphlet comes to us in reply of forty-four pages 
signed “Kentish Bache.” We never heard before of this name, and 
do not know whether it is fictitious or real. But the pamphlet is 
exceedingly well done, and in short space disposes thoroughly of 
Prof. Davidson’s sophisms. ‘The writer is evidently a scholar. We 
make extracts as to three of the fathers, by which the reader may 
judge of the kind of reasoning employed by writers against the au- 
thenticity of the New Testament. 


“ PAPIAS. 


“ Endeavoring to prove that John did not write the fourth Gospel, you 
assert that Papias, who lived at the same time as John, ‘does not men- 
tion it’ (p. 230). Now you do not know whether this be true. Papias 
wrote five books, all of which are lost except a few fragments which 
would occupy about a couple of pages in this letter. If you had men- 
‘tioned this fact, it would have destroyed your argument drawn from Pa- 
pias’ assumed silence, but you would have preserved the reader’s opinion 
of your fairness. It is highly probable that Papias did mention John’s 
Gospel; although for me to assert positively that he did would be as un- 
justifiable as your positive assertion that he does not.” 


“TRENEUS. 

“You are equally unjustifiable in your appeal to the presumed omission 
of testimony in a letter of Irenaeus of which we possess but a fragment. 
Irenzus was a disciple of Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, and therefore 
his opinion as to who was the author of the fourth Gospel is at least in- 
teresting. He has stated in several parts of his works that St. John was 
the author. But this does not satisfy you. You think he ought to have 
stated it on Polycarp’s authority, which you say he has not done, even in 
his letter to Florinus, where ‘it was directly to his purpose to do so’ (p. 
300). But why do you not intimate to your reader that of that letter only 
a portion remains, — only so much as Eusebius has happened to transmit 
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tous? If, as you say, it was directly to Irenzus’ purpose to appeal to 
Polycarp’s testimony on the point, then, you ought, as a candid critic, 
rather to have presumed that [renzus did in the lost portion make that 
appeal, instead of venturing the unwarrantable presumption that he did 


not.” 
“ HEGESIPPUS, 

“Again, you pursue the same strange course of assumption in your 
charge against Hegesippus, that he ‘neglected Paul and his writings.’ 
Now what do you know pf Hegesippus? There is hardly anything of 
his left tous. His remains might occupy halfa dozen of these pages. 
Consequently your charge against him is as worthless as are your argu- 
ments drawn from our imperfect possession of Irenzeus and Papias. 


GERMAN INDUSTRY. 


There is no secret in the unparalleled success of the Germans. 
Industry and thoroughness in details build up the fabric of their 
prosperity, leaving no flaws or rotten places within. France abound- 
edin such places within, making the outside gorgeous and grand 
while there was weakness and decay inside. A French editor, who 
witnessed the entrance of the Germans into Paris, has the grace to 
see and describe the German thoroughness in details : — 

“ However much we hate them, and however deep the abyss into which 
they have precipitated us, our enemies constrain us to bow before their 
marvelous tenacity and the incredible persistency with which they keep 
up that severe discipline and those habits of regular work among their 
soldiers which have been the true, the principal, nay, the only cause of 
their superiority. This is, indeed, astonishing and crushing to behold, 
and all those who leave Paris and can re-enter it bear witness to the fact. 
What an army and what soldiers! The victory they have obtained, 
unheard of in continuance and extent, has neither intoxicated nor 
enervated them. Masters of Paris, of our forts, and of our armies, 
conquerors of a third of France, holding all our army under lock and 
key, and free to dictate conditions of peace to our unhappy country, the 
Prussians have not departed for a moment from their strict habits. 
They still work, without respite, incessantly, and nothing is changed for 
them. They drill, they maneuvre, they learn and acquire finish daily. 
Parades, reviews, marches, shooting at a mark, all the details of military 
life, go on for them as if the campaign were still in progress. They have 
cleaned our guns and packed them up, methodically ticketed, and all 
these cases have taken the road to Germany. Our cannons they have 
tried as they have been given up to them by degrees; they make trial of 
their frames every day, and this immense material of war is then ready 
0 be sent to the other side of the Rhine, like our armies, like our treas- 
ures, like everything !” 

14 
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Jesus. By W. H. Furness. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipincott & Co, 

1871. ’ 

This book has the freshness, the flavor, the sense of truthfulness, 
which have characterized all Dr. Furness’ works on this subject, 
It bears no mark of weariness, or repetition, or failing strength, but 
is animated rather by an increase of the healthy manly vigor which 
has given such a charm to all his utterances. He claims nothing , 
for the Gospels which does not shine out from them by its own light, 
Even allowing that they are marked by the imperfections of the age 
in which they were written, that some fabulous accretions have 
found their way into them, still the great central character, in linea- 
ments of perfect truthfulness and grandeur, which nothing but its 
reality can account for, is there, and the more carefully and freely 
we examine the accounts the more we find in them the unmistaka- 
ble marks of honesty and truth, “I believe,” he says, “that it is 
entirely possible to arrive at a perfectly satisfactory conclusion, not 
only that there was such a person as Jesus, who led a thoroughly 
human life, but that from an historical point of view he is distinctly 
seen to be a person of such original and extraordinary greatness as 
renders him of necessity a cardinal fact, an enduring power in the 
religious education of the race... . In the person of Jesus will 
be found qualities thoroughly human and truly divine, if there is 
aught divine in this universe of things. . . . In him we shall have 
an object, which, by the constitution of human nature, awakens and 
exercises the sense of truth, inspiring confidence and veneration, 
and creating new ideas of the true and good, and of a life imperi b- 
able. . . . Speech is of man, life is of God. Herein is the power, 
the authority of Jesus, and it is in truth divine. He is a forever 
living, God-given fact. With the boundaries of knowledge always 
widening and always demanding new modes of speech, Jesus does 
not so much instruct as inspire us, educating the sense of truth, so 
that, as our own views are enlarged, our ability to distinguish the 
true and the good will ever keep abreast with them, and we shall 
be able ever more adequately to formulate our knowledge and 
‘ advance to ever worthier philosophies of being and to a purer reli- 
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gion. . . - But the better the life of Jesus is understood, the more 
plainly does it appear that, in the greatness of his being, he stands 
so high above all born of woman, that we are instinctively prompted 
to place ourselves reverentially at his feet. ... To me, he is 
beyond comparison with any who have ever lived.” 

These passages are from the first chapter of the book. We take 
the following from the last chapter but one. “It is in the being of 
Jesus that the saving power of our Christianity dwells.” Thus is 
Jesus the life of life, and the imperishable hope of an unimaginable 
greatness.” ‘These are profound and most important truths. The 
better heart of the Christian world through eighteen centuries has 
been testifying to them; often in unintelligible expressions, in mute, 
inarticulate yearnings, or, amid outward corruptions and false doc- 
trines, always bearing witness to the same, though sometimes with 
groanings which could not be uttered. Here in the life of Jesus, 
in that august personality which has commanded the love and rev- 
erence of thousands of millions, is the vitality of our religion. The 
one essential fact is the life of Jesus, not as we find it in the formu- 
las of the churches, or the speculations of metaphysicians, but as it 

lives in the broken narratives of these single-hearted, honest, and 
not infallible men, who tell of what they saw and heard and knew. 
This all-important fact our free religionists seem not to recognize, 
and without it, as Dr. Furness says, “the Gospels become open to 
all manner of disparaging criticism, and are as explicable upon the 
theory of Strauss as upon any other, and we can look for nothing 

_ better than the thin, fanciful ‘ Life of Jesus’ of M. Rénan.” 
Whatever calls our attention to more intelligent and appreciative 

study of the Gospels will help to establish their truthfulness. 





THe EarTHLy Parapise. A Poem. By William Morris. Part 

IV. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. , 

We have here the conclusion of this remarkable poem, or rather 
succession of poems. ‘There is a variety of subjects and of stories. 
But all are toned down to the character of those who tell the tales, 
old men who have sought an earthly paradise in vain, till youth and 
manhood are gone, and the most that they hope for now is to 
relieve a little the short wintry days of life that remain to them. 
There is great sweetness of style and sentiment. The stories are 
beautifully told, and full of fine thoughts. They deal in forms as 
clearly defined as works of sculpture, or as richly colored as if 
they had come from a painter’s easel. And these pictures and forms 
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have a meaning over which the thoughtful reader may ponder and 
learn rich lessons of faithful living. If we were to criticise the 
poem, we should say that it deals too much in sensuous images to 
answer the higher purposes for which it has been written. This 
last volume is however, in this respect, far less faulty than the first, 
while it loses nothing of the virtues and spirit which give such a 
charm to them all. 


From FourTEEN TO Fourscore. By Mrs. S. W. Jewett. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Sold in Boston by A. Williams & 
Co. 


A good book with a good aim. It is written apparently by one 
who has not made a business of writing; but that very thing gives 
it an air of reality. Toa thoughtful and experienced person it is 
an interesting book. Its tone and aim and style may be judged of 
by two or three short extracts: “‘We are all God’s children,’ she 
said ; ‘and all he asks of us is to come to Him. He wants us all 
to love Him, but it’s for our own good,—mind ye, child, I say for 
our own good. ‘Taint for His glory; it’s our glory to love and 
serve him. I never thought much about dyin’, my chief concern 
was about livin’; and if folks try to do their best, day by day as it 
comes, it’s about as much as they can attend to, without pesterin’ 
themselves about what they orter do, and how they orter feel, when 
they come to die.’” This is good, but would it not be better, and 
more in character with a woman capable of such thoughts, if it were 
said in good English? 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS CORRUPTIONS. By Adin Bal- 

lou. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 1870. 

This volume consists of Discourses delivered in Hopedale, Mass., 
in 1869-70, on the theological doctrines of the primitive Christiars, 
and is to be followed by a second volume, treating of personal right- 
eousness, and a third, of ecclesiastical polity. The author accepts 
Mr. Norton’s view of the introduction to the Gospel according to 
Matthew, and deduces the Unitarian doctrine concerning the subor- 
dination of Christ to the Father, and the nature of the atonement, 
froin the early testimonies. He argues for the possibility of mani- 
festation of evil spirits re-acting on kindred spirits in the flesh, and, 
treating of Divine government and man’s final destiny, sets forth 
strongly, as the primitive Christian doctrine, — that “ All mankind 
are destined to ultimate holiness and happiness.” The author 
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writes in an excellent temper and with a forcible and attractive 
style, but does not claim to base his treatise on first-hand re- 
searches in the original authorities, and therefore his work is to be 
regarded, as indeed its form indicates,—as a purely popular pre- 
sentation of the subject. 


AsPENDALE. By Harriet W. Preston. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

1871. 

The quiet current of this tale follows two friends, Christine and 
Zoe, who have retired toa New England village ; and its main in- 
terest, as is usual in retired lives, is chiefly derived from the conver- 
sations and thoughts which are set in the outer framework of the 
story. The literary criticisms are keen and searching, those on 
Hawthorne and Mrs. Stowe excellent, but somewhat unjust that on 
the “ Autocrat,” of whom it is said, “ His comfortable and indis- 
criminate scorn was, in the day of it, hard to bear.” Here is a 
bright sentence: “ Luxuries are graceful only in so far as they are 
necessities.” And thison “Gates Ajar:” “A fluid book, finding its 
way everywhere, like running water.” Days come in February 


which are photographed in the following picture : — 


“The day was one of singular beauty. Suddenly, mysteriously, the 
vigor of a winter had yielded and seemed gone. The sun rose high, the 
cocks crowed lazily in the door-yard; the west wind blew softly, the 
eaves rained. An indescribably tender tint pervaded the sky. A lumi- 
nous, throbbing haze blended the outlines, and enriched the pale coloring 
of the landscape. No days in all the New England year move the heart 
more than these ve/enting days. Memory and hope are ‘idly stirred’ by 
them; perhaps, who knows, with the first stirring of the sap within the 
tree.” 

WonpDERFUL Escapes. Revised from the French of F. Bornard, 
and original chapters added. By Richard Whiting. New York: 
Charles Scribner. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 

A series of wonderful adventures from Aristomenes the Messe- 
nian, nearly seven centuries before Christ, to the Fenian Head Cen- 
tre, James Stevens, in 1865. 


Cups FROM A GERMAN WorksHopP. By F. Max Miller. Vol. 
III. Essays on Literature, Biography, and Antiquities. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. For sale in Boston by Nichols & 
Hall. 


We have here another of Max Miiller’s exceedingly entertaining 
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and instructive volumes. Its different articles are on a great vari- 
ety of subjects: Old German Love-songs, Bacon in Germany, Cor- 
nish Antiquities, Bunsen, &c. In reading them we feel that we are 
listening to the utterances of a most intelligent, learned and inter- 
esting thinker and scholar. 


HanpD Book or LEGENDARY AND MytTHo.ocicaL ArT. By Clara 
Erskine Clement. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston: A, 
Williams & Co. 

This book is what it professes to be, and is evidently prepared 
with great care and skill. It is an interesting book to read, and a 
useful as well as pleasant book of reference to have on hand. It 
contains in a small compass the substance of what we find in larger 
works like Mrs. Jameson’s. It is more complete, as it goes over a 
much larger field than any one, or indeed than all, of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s works. 


Posirs FOR CHILDREN. A Book of Verse, selected by Mrs. Anna 

C. Lowell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 

The men and women of to-day whose childhood was enriched by 
Mrs. Lowell’s “ Poetry for Home and School ” will be glad to give 
their own children this new selection, in which the best things are gar- 
nered which have appeared during the intervening years. We are 
pleased to find here several of William Blake’s poems, whose nat- 
uralness is nature itself; and there are, from a number of sources, 
many others which will stir the best impulses and emotions in 


young or old hearts. 


THE Memoir OF Rev. MorrILL ALLEN, of Pembroke, Mass., 
by Rev. T. P. Doggett, Plymouth, 1870, is an excellent sketch of a 
patriarch of ninety years, whose ministry began in the old time and 
stretched on into the new, and who taught by his farm, as well as 
from his pulpit, very helpful lessons to his people. 


WonpDeERS OF BopDILY STRENGTH AND SKILL. New York: Chas. 

Scribner & Co. 1871. 

This translation from the French of Guillaume Depping, by 
Charles Russell, is one of a long series of the “Illustrated Library 
of Wonders.” Wrestling, running, diving, shooting with the bow 
and boomerang, fill the book with vivid and instructive illustration 
of the training in skill and strength of which the human body and 
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eye and hand are capable. The series has been before com- 
mended by us as full of matter for real information as well as en- 
tertainment. 


BaTTLES AT Home. By Mary G,. Darling. Boston: Horace B. 

Fuller. 1870. 

An excellent story, reprinted from “Merry’s Museum,” which 
will bring its youthful reader into the presence of the hardest of 
battles, — the fight with one’s self, and the victory over the tempter 
and untruthfulness and selfishness. The moral tone of this book 
rings true, and its young heroes and heroines go through their con- 
flict well. Bob is a fine fellow, and deserves the friendship of Col. 
Guy. 


. 
CRUDEN’s COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. With an original life of the 
Author. New York: Dodd and Mead. For sale in Boston by 

Lee & Shepard. 

This is one of the few perfect books. In using Cruden’s Con- 
cordance almost every day, and often many times a day, we do not 
recollect that it ever failed to give all the information that could 
be expected from such a work. The book is one which ought to 


be in every family where the Bible is studied or read. And this 
edition, in a convenient form, is offered at so low a price as to 
make it easy for every family to have it. 


“Every SATURDAY” is publishing the long expected novel of 
Charles Reade, entitled “A Terrible Temptation,” with striking 
illustrations. It will make a sensation among its readers, we hope 
to good results, though we refrain from giving an opinion till the 
tale is completed. The story involves subjects which need hand- 
lng with consummate skill. 

“ Every Saturday” is a pictorial of rare excellence. It has cap- 
ital likenesses of some of our most distinguished men. Those of 
Senators Sumner and Trumbull are specially good» The literary 
department grows better and better, and its editorials discuss vig- 
orously the living topics of the day. The publishers are spending 
money freely to make their paper worthy of patronage. They have 
certainly succeeded, and we are gratified to learn from their an- 
nouncement that they are rewarded with an increasing support. s. 


Tue CuurcH IN Earnest, by John Angel James, a writer well 
known for his earnest appeals to the churches, has been repub- 
lished by Gould & Lincoln. It has passed through eleven editions, 
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and we think is worthy of the reception it meets with. Its appeals 
are earnest and pungent; the motives which bear upon the churches 
to shake off their lethargy and lukewarmness are exceedingly well 
put, and some well-known and shining examples of active Christian 
philanthropy are held up for imitation. S. 


STORIES AND TALES, by Hans Christian Andersen, have been 
published in a handsome volume by Hurd & Houghton, New York, 
It is uniform with “Wonder Stories,” by the same author, which 
we noticed sometime since. The “ Wonder Stories” are fairy tales; 
the stories of the present volume have more foundation in fact, but 
have the same characteristics, and are complementary to the former 
volume. They are pleasing in style and cheery in tone, many of 
them specially adapted to young readers. This volume is finely 
and copiously illustrated. S. 


Hon. Rosert C. WINTHROP’S ORATION AT PLYMOUTH, on the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
has been printed in pamphlet form, and in a style worthy of its rich 
and glowing eloquence. Mr. Winthrop, while a member of the 
Episcopal Church, and attached affectionately to its methods and 
doctrines, has a rare appreciation of the labors and the character of 
the Pilgrims, and the ecclesiastical reform achieved through their 
sacrifices and sufferings. S. 


Max Kromer. A story of the siege of Strasbourg. 1870. By 
the author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” &c. The author’s edition. 
New York: Dodd and Mead. For sale in Boston by Lee & 
Shepard. 


WE have received from Noyes, Holmes & Co., two very beautifully 
printed books, which we hope to notice in our next number. They 
are, “ Ad Fidem ; or Parish Evidences of the Bible,” by Rev. E. F. 
Burr, D.D., author of “Ecce Colum,” &c.; and “Gutenberg, and 
the Art of Printing,” by Emily C. Pearson. 


THE DEscENT OF Man. We have received from the publish- 
ers, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., the first volume of Mr. Darwin’s 
new work, on “The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to 
Sex.” The importance which in scientific circles attaches to the 
theory which the author claims in this new work to establish in its 
crowning applications engages us earnestly in the perusal of this 
portion of it. On the appearance of the second volume we shall 
give it due notice, 





